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Those who attended the Exhibition of Scandinavian Art in 1912-13 will 
remember among the paintings by Vitn—ELM Hammersnéy the picture of Kron- 
borg and the roofs of Elsinore in soft, shadowy contours which appears on the 
cover of this issue. The original is in the collection of Dr. Alfred Bramsen in 
Copenhagen and is reproduced here through the kindness of Dr. Christian Brinton. 


Mavrice Francis EGan, since 1907 American minister to Copenhagen, 
and now dean of the diplomatic corps, has contributed a number of sonnets to 
the Review. Several of these have been inspired by the poetic glamour of the 
old Danish castles, and to them he now adds the one that is the most inter- 
esting of all to Americans, that of Kronborg. 


WitiiaM WITHERLE LAWRENCE is professor of English in Columbia Uni- 
versity and author of Medieval Story and other works. His contributions to 
Shakespeare study include an edition of Much Ado About Nothing and an essay 
in Shakespeare Studies published by the Columbia University Press, 1915. 


Jutits Moritzen is a contributor to American periodicals on subjects 
relating to Scandinavian politics and literature. Among his recent articles is 
one on “The War and a Greater Scandinavia,” which appeared in the North 
American Review. 


The story by VERNER von HEIDENSTAM, “The Boundary Stone,” is one of the 
most significant utterances in modern peace literature. It gains added force 
from the fact that it comes from the man in Sweden today who has written 
the most stirring tales of the heroism of war. Anna E. B. Fries is known to the 
American public as a translator of Ellen Key and as a reader and lecturer on 
Northern literature. 


ARTHUR GILCHRIST BRODEUR will be remembered by readers of the Review 
as the translator of ‘““The Tale of Helgi Hundingsbane” in the Icelandic Num- 
ber. He has just taken the degree of doctor of philosophy at Harvard Univer- 
ae ee has been appointed instructor in English at the University of Cali- 
ornia. 


J. H. LysHoet is editor of Morgenarisen in Bergen and a student of eco- 
nomic problems. 


Maren MICHELET, a member of a well-known Norwegian family, is teacher 
of Scandinavian in the South High School in Minneapolis. When the school 
board decided, in 1910, to make the Northern languages a part of the regular 
curriculum, the success of the experiment naturally depended chiefly on the 
enthusiasm and ability of the teachers. The value of Miss Michelet’s pioneer 
work is amply attested by the rapid growth of the movement which she de- 
scribes. She is educational secretary of the Society for the Advancement of 
Scandinavian Study. 


ARNE KILDAL, since 1910 head of the public library in Bergen, has studied 
his profession in the United States and is one of those who have introduced 
American methods of popular distribution of books into Norwegian libraries. 
A splendid new library building is shortly to be erected in Bergen. 
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Kronborg 


1616-1916 


By Maurice Francis EGAn 


Frederik has gone, strong Christian and the brave 
And hardy soldiers that kept well this place,— 
Sons of the Vikings!—facing that proud race, 


The warlike Swedes! No longer on the wave 


Ships fear this fortress;—peaceful ripples lave 


The strand where English James was wont to pace;— 
Here young Prince Hamlet showed his morning face 


Before he saw the Shadow from the grave. 


This house is Hamlet’s, though he never trod 
Its stairs, or saw its figured tapestry ;— 

See! here’s Ophelia’s violet, that sad flower 
She loved so well, and from the tender sod 

It springs, where, fair and unpolluted, she 


Immortal lives through the great Poet’s power. 


April 23, 1916. 





Hamlet and Fortinbras 


By Wru1am WITHERLE LAWRENCE 


HERE are few personages in Shakspere’s plays of whom we 

have so definite an impression as Hamlet. Whatever the 

problems of his character and his acts, his figure is distinct, a 
gracious figure, despite its nighted color—courteous, sensitive, 
appealing, refined, with the fascination of tragic doom upon it. 
His moments of violence and harshness are forgotten in the charm 
of his presence and personality. It is hard indeed to realize that 
he is in any way the same character as the boisterous Danish prince 
Amleth in the old Scandinavian tale. What has that wild hero in 
common with “the glass of fashion and the mould of form’? Little 
enough, indeed, in disposition and appearance. It is only the out- 
lines of his story, the tragedy of a man who, feigning insanity, kills 
his wicked uncle, the murderer of his father and the second hus- 
band of his mother, that recall vividly Shakspere’s play. Many 
events in the history of Amleth were, happily, not perpetuated in 
the Elizabethan drama, such as his marriage, while his first wife 
was still alive, to a “perilous maiden” of the fairy-tale type, who, 
like Atalanta, made unsuccessful wooers pay for their presumption 
with their lives. Such episodes as this have obviously no place in 
the grave and terrible tragedy of Shakspere. 

Nevertheless, it is both interesting and profitable to read the 
exploits of the earlier Amleth in the Danish History of Saxo Gram- 
maticus, the beginning, so far as we know, of the Hamlet-story in 
literature. The tale that this learned Dane wrote down, in his 
bombastic Latin, some four centuries before Skakspere produced 
his play, is well told in its way, giving a vivid picture of the customs 
and ideals of the ruder days of the Viking period. Even though 
Saxo lived after the close of that period himself, his History—it 
ought to be called a historical novel—is one of the chief sources of 
our knowledge of the stories that the older generation loved, and as 
such must always be of great interest to Scandinavians. A reading 
of it, too, throws curious lights upon the craftsmanship of Shaks- 
pere’s play. We can see how bits of the old tale have survived in 
certain crudities and brutalities of the Elizabethan Hamlet, and even 
how Shakspere, or one of his predecessors, utilized episodes in Saxo 
in order to stiffen the structure of his drama. 

In the background of Hamlet loom the outlines of an old feud 
between Denmark and Norway. The young Norwegian prince, 
Fortinbras, as we learn at the opening of the play, is trying to take 
advantage of the sudden death of the older Hamlet to recover lands 
lost by his father, the elder Fortinbras, to the Danish crown. Vol- 
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timand and Cornelius are dispatched as ambassadors to warn “old 
Norway” of his nephew’s purpose, and demand a cessation of 
what we should now call a “mobilization” of Norwegian forces 
against Denmark. The ambassadors are successful, and the war- 
like ambitions of Fortinbras are diverted to the neighboring king- 
dom of Poland, whence he ultimately returns in triumph. This 
affair is not thus emphasized for nothing; Fortinbras serves a double 
purpose. At the end of the play he succeeds to the Danish throne, 
by Hamlet’s own voice, and by the “rights of memory” which he 
feels that he has in the kingdom. After the tragedy is over, he 
comes forward, according to the convention of the Elizabethan 
drama, to do honor to the dead, and to give in his person assurance 
of better times to come. In the second place, the energy of For- 
tinbras emphasizes the vacillation of Hamlet, and his passage 
through Denmark to the Polish war is made the occasion for one 
of the finest soliloquies in the play. 

For these purposes, then, Shakspere has utilized an episode in 
the old story, expanding it, and weaving it more closely into the 
fabric of his play. He takes pains to explain it in some detail, in 
the answer given by Horatio to the query of Marcellus as to the 
reason of the warlike preparations in Denmark. 


Our last king, 
Whose image even but now appear’d to us, 
Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 
Thereto prick’d on by a most emulate pride, 
Dar’d to the combat; in which our valiant Hamlet— 
For so this side of our known world esteem’d him— 
Did slay this Fortinbras; who, by a seal’d compact, 
Well ratified by law and heraldry, 
Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands 
Which he stood seiz’d on, to the conqueror; 
Against the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king; which had return’d 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 
Had he been vanquisher; as, by the same covenant, 
And carriage of the article design’d, 
His fell to Hamlet. 


So, continues Horatio, young Fortinbras is now preparing to seize 
this lost property by force of arms, and the Danes are making ready 
to defend its possession. 

In Saxo’s pages the personages corresponding to the elder Ham- 
let and Claudius are named Horwendil and Feng. They were 
brothers, and co-rulers of Jutland. But Horwendil, being ambi- 
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tious of fame, devoted himself to armed excursions abroad, so that 
he aroused the enmity and jealousy of another roving champion, 
Koll, king of Norway—the “old Fortinbras” of Shakspere. They 
finally met. “There was an island,” says Saxo, “‘lying in the mid- 
dle of the sea, which each of the rovers, bringing his ships up on 
either side, was holding. The captains were tempted by the pleas- 
ant look of the beach, and the comeliness of the shores led them to 
look through the interior of the springtide woods, to go through 
the glades, and roam over the sequestered forests. It was here 
that the advance of Koll and Horwendil brought them face to face 
without any witness. Then Horwendil endeavored to address the 
king first, asking him in what way it was his pleasure to fight, and 
declaring that one best which needed the courage of as few as pos- 
sible. For, said he, the duel was the surest of all modes of combat 
for winning the meed of bravery, because it relied only upon native 
courage, and excluded all help from the hand of another. Koll mar- 
velled at so brave a judgment in a youth, and said: ‘Since thou 
hast granted me the choice of battle, I think it is best to employ 
that kind which needs only the endeavors of two, and is free from 
all the tumult.’”* So the duel was fought, and Koll was killed. 
This, and other valiant deeds, enabled Horwendil to marry Gerutha, 
the daughter of King Rorik of Denmark, who bore him a son, Amleth. 
But Horwendil was murdered by his brother Feng, who then took 
Gerutha as his wife. 

It is not hard to recognize in this duel a typical episode of Vik- 
ing days. Saxo, clearly, did not understand it; his naive explana- 
tion that the scenic beauties of the island tempted these fierce 
sea-rovers to roam about enjoying nature in her gentler aspects is 
amusing. The warriors met on the island because they were going 
to fight a holmgang. This, a duel to the death, differing from the 
usual contest between two warriors in its greater elaborateness and 
solemnity, was, as its name implies, fought on an island (hdlmr). 
Efforts were made in the eleventh century to abolish this custom 
by law, but it persisted nevertheless, and appears to have been 
ultimately merged into the duel between two champions character- 
istic of the days of chivalry. This later custom was at the same time 
so near to Shakspere’s day and so like the old heathen holmgang 
that this little episode could be transferred almost as it stands into 
an Elizabethan play. An understanding of this feud is of import- 
ance for the play of Hamlet, since it there motivates the deeds of 
young Fortinbras, which in their turn directly and vitally affect 
the main action. 

It seems quite possible that the close relations between Denmark 
and Norway which are brought out so clearly in Hamlet may not 

*Translation by Elton, London, 1894, p. 104. ° 
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be due to Shakspere, but to Thomas Kyd, author of a lost play 
about Hamlet upon which Shakspere’s work appears to be based. 
Shakspere is, in general, inclined to rely upon his sources for his 
plots, making his own distinctive achievement in other ways than 
by the introduction of new incidents. Kyd, of course, relied in his 
turn upon the French version of Saxo by Belleforest, or possibly 
upon an English translation of this, but these do not, in the episode 
we are considering, differ materially from Saxo. We are obliged to 
generalize in regard to this old lost Hamlet from Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy, which shows striking similarities to the story of the un- 
happy prince of Denmark. The action of the Spanish Tragedy is 
played against the background of two kingdoms, Spain and Portu- 
gal, which have been at war. After peace is declared, the succes- 
sion to the Spanish throne is promised by the king of Spain to the 
issue of Balthazar, prince of Portugal. It may well be that Kyd, 
building a play about Hamlet upon the model of his earlier tragedy, 
emphasized the enveloping action of the feud between the two king- 
doms of Denmark and Norway, giving a Norwegian prince “rights 
of memory” to the Danish throne, and that Shakspere merely 
retained this elaboration in his own play. 

In any case, such an episode as this serves to remind us that 
Hamlet is something more than a creation of the Elizabethan age. 
Not only the occasional crudities that break through the marvelous 
poetry of Shakspere’s play, but also glimpses of earlier manners and 
customs reveal Hamlet as a prince who, for all his modernity, is 
not wholly free from the atmosphere of the old Scandinavia of 
Viking days. 


BRANDES ON SHAKESPEARE 


“Even a long human life is so brief and fugitive that it seems 
little short of a miracle that it can leave traces behind which endure 
through centuries. The millions die and sink into oblivion and 
their deeds die with them. A few thousands so far conquer death 
as to leave their names to be a burden to the memories of school- 
children, but convey little else to posterity. But some few 
master minds remain, and among them Shakespeare ranks with 
Leonardo and Michael Angelo. He was hardly laid in his grave 
when he rose from it again. Of all the great names of this earth 
none 1s more certain of immortality than that of Shakespeare.”’ 
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Elsinore in 1916 


By Jcutrus MoritzEn 


HETHER every resource of the theatre should be summoned 
for a correct presentation of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, or 
whether the ultra-simplicity of a Forbes-Robertson stage- 
setting be preferable, there should be little quarrel with the almost 
certain fact that when Shakespeare planned an environment for his 
Danish tragedy. he had at his command 
much data concerning a real Elsinore 
where the Ghost of the murdered King 
was “doom’d for a certain term to walk 
the night.” At the entrance to the 
Sound separating Denmark and Sweden, 
Kronborg Castle—the Elsinore of Ham- 
let’s time—stands today as a living re- 
minder of the local color that went to the 
making of the great tragedy. More or 
less a figment of Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion, yet Hamlet, based as it is on the 
legend in Saxo Grammaticus, and rein- 
forced by the Elsinore environment, won- 
derfully carries out the idea of fact and 
fiction as summed up by the genius whose 
tercentennial is the concern of all nations, 
and not of one alone. 

Because the universality of Hamlet is 
more pronounced than that of any other 
character created by Shakespeare, it is 
common practice for all countries to claim 
kinship with the Prince of Denmark. 
Still, with Elsinore and its traditions fos- 
tered and modernized by the Danes, Ham- 
let, in the eyes of his living countrymen, 
is peculiarly flesh of their flesh and, as 
such, left in their keeping as a literary 
treasure. We need but visit Elsinore and 
Kronborg Castle to come to a realization 
that the memory of Hamlet could have 
been placed in no better hands. The fact 
that one of the’ finest summer resorts in 
Europe has sprung up in the vicinity of 
Kronborg Castle emphatically shows how 

Hamer at Exstnore the-scene of Hamlet’s tragic history has 
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been a magnet to draw lovers of Shakespeare to those northern 
shores. A more beautiful spot than Marienlyst—the Delight of 
Mary—Denmark does not possess. The splendid hotel lies near 
the Sound in a park where the gardener’s art has been carried to 
the height of perfection. Here are to be found the Hamlet statue 
by the Danish artist Nielsine Petersen, the grave of Hamlet and 
Ophelia’s spring. It is true that history is searched in vain for data 
to corroborate the latter show-places. Yet Sarah Bernhard, Rejane, 
Monet Sully, and other luminaries of the stage have not considered 
it beneath their dignity to stand in reverence before the grave and 
spring and enter their names in the age-old register reserved for 
visitors. 

Admirers of Shakespeare, when at Copenhagen, will lose no 
time before visiting Kronborg Castle, the home of Hamlet. There 
it stands, the venerable pile with its gray walls and rusty towers, 
its copper roof, glistening yellow-greenish under the Northern sun. 
Projecting into the Sound, this oldest stronghold of Denmark against 
invaders from the sea is washed from the north by the powerful 
waves of the Cattegat, while from the south the billows of the 
Sound caress its granite base. 

No writer has more fittingly described the sea-approach to 
Kronborg than the late Herman Bang. “The Sound!” he wrote. 
“There is no Dane but yearns for it; no stranger who, once having 
seen it, ever forgets it. See it in summer when the water is violet- 
blue, and the woods on the coast along which we are sailing have 
turned dark, and the villas are lost among gardens thick with roses, 
and the sky is like a deep, still ocean. A summer night by the 
Sound is but the day grown dim; it is as though a giant shade were 
placed in front of the sun’s giant lamp. Everything is bathed in a 
soothing half-light. Everything is visible, gardens, castles, and 
piers, but seen as if behind a veil. Then is the time to unloose a 
boat and glide out over the Sound. All around there is a dark 
luster. On the water there is a strange light, as of day waiting for 
the sun; over the woods there is a quivering gleam, like the last 
flicker of departing day. See yonder faint blush in the east, over 
the coast of Sweden; there too a gleam, like a fringe, breaks forth. 
It is the salute of the coming day to the day that is departing. 

‘At the entrance to the Sound lies Kronborg with its casemates, 
turrets, and spires, and on its ramparts cannon which fire salutes. 
It is as though Denmark’s history stood there keeping watch at the 
outermost point, on the outermost redoubt. Traditions from the 
earliest times cling to these walls. Down in the deepest vault sits 
Holger Danske, the nation’s hero. He has slept for a thousand 
years. His white beard has grown fast to the stone table while he 
slept. But when the last die is cast to decide the fate of Denmark, 
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then the hero will awake, tear his white beard from the table and 
grip his sword for the final struggle. Far down below Holger Danske 
awaits his day. Hamlet’s shade wanders on the ramparts above.” 

Whatever other reason Shakespeare may have had for transfer- 
ring the plot of the original Amleth from Jutland to Elsinore, the 
fact is certain that when the Danish Princess Anne became the 
consort of James VI of Scotland, in 1589, the English bard was 
provided with local color that he could not fail to make the most 
of in putting the finishing touches to his own Melancholy Dane. 
Moreover, Kronborg Castle, completed in 1585, was considered a 
magnificent structure and as such well fitted to serve as background 
for his great tragedy of court life. Agnes Strickland, in her Lives 
of the Queens of England, tells most charmingly how James, after 
overcoming the court machinations and going to the rescue of his 
Danish bride, storm-locked on the coast of Norway, married Anne 
at Oslo and brought her to Kronborg where the marriage was sol- 
emnized over again with great pomp. The wedlock by proxy had 
been duly attended to at Kronborg, before Anne started out, by the 
special ambassador whom King James had charged with the task 
of bringing the young Princess from her childhood’s home to Scot- 
land. The Elsinore environment must have pleased the royal 
couple very much indeed, for it is recorded that James and Anne, 
with a large court retinue, stayed until the following spring, to be 
present at the nuptials of Anne’s sister Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Brunswick. 

That Shakespeare, as well as the acting profession in England 
in general, benefited greatly through James’s and Anne’s ascension 
to the English throne in 1603 is an historic fact. As a patroness of 
the drama, herself participating in masques and similar entertain- 
ments, Anne brought to bear an atmosphere in striking contrast to 
that which obtained during the latter days of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Immediately after the arrival of the royal couple the company of 
which Shakespeare was a prominent member received a license to 
act at the Globe, and the actors were prometed to be the King’s 
Players. It is therefore likely that Shakespeare took occasion to 
show his gratitude to the Danish princess for her artistic interest 
by presenting a play having a Danish theme and with the scene laid 
in her childhood home at Elsinore. We find that Hamlet, which had 
been entered on the Stationer’s Register in 1602 and first appeared 
in print in 1603, was produced in 1604, the year following the acces- 
sion of James and Anne, in a remodelled and enlarged edition, 
‘‘newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much again as it was.” 
It is this version which, with slight changes, is still in use. 

From the moment of her arrival at Edinburgh Anne introduced 
Danish customs and servants into the court and she brought with 
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her,to London her Danish patriotism. Her private abode at Somer- 
set House for the time being became Denmark House. The high 
esteem in which Elsinore is held by English visitors is no doubt due 
in part to the historical interest that centers around Anne of Den- 
mark’s home, as well as to the fact that the immortal Bard of Avon 
chose Kronborg for the scene of Hamlet. The history of the castle 
has been told in a previous number of the Review. There remains 
to be added a few facts re- 
garding the Kronborg of 
today. 

After entering through 
the “Dark Gate” the visi- 
tor finds himself in the court. 
which in its day contained 
a magnificent fountain sur- 
rounded by life-sized figures 
of brass. This was all re- 
moved by the Swedish vic- 
tors in 1659. Today the 
Castle is used mainly as a 
garrison. The apartments. 
formerly set aside exclu- 
sively for royalty now house 
the officers and their club. 
In one part of Kronborg 
there is a rather interesting 
collection of paintings. Of 
Danish artists represented 
may be mentioned Eckers- 
berg, Abildgaard, Juel and 
Simonson. There are also 

as paintings by Rubens, Van 
a oa Dyck, Duerer, Jordaens, and 
others. On the first Sunday 
of each month there is service in the church of the Castle, which was. 
restored by Christian VIII after having served as a prison for a num- 
ber of years. The casemates below the Castle were built with a. 
view to maintaining as much as ten thousand men in case of a siege. 
The underground reaches are in two stories, the upper still showing 
the immense oven and the copper utensils for cooking. Below is. 
found the parade hall and the provision quarters as well as the prison. 
Secret. passages lead to Marienlyst on the north and the harbor to. 
the south, but these passages have been pronounced unsafe and are 
now walled up. 


The visitor to Kronborg turns from this evidence of the long ago. 


re 
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with an enlarged interest in all that Shakespeare placed in the mouths 
of Hamlet and his fellow characters. New light floods the pages of 
the drama, whether read, or as the figures are seen passing across 
the stage. Georg Brandes has been peculiarly happy in his illu- 
mination of what Shakespeare may have had at his command for 
the purpose of properly environing his Melancholy Dane. “In the 
year 1585,” writes Brandes in his William Shakespeare, a Critical 
Study, “‘a troupe of English players had appeared in the court-yard 
of the Town-Hall of Elsinore. If we are justified in assuming this 
troupe to be the same which we find in the following year estab- 
lished at the Danish Court, it numbered among its members three 
persons who, at the time when Shakespeare was turning over in his 
mind the idea of Hamlet, belonged to his company of actors, and 
probably to his most intimate circle: namely, William Kemp, 
George Bryan, and Thomas Pope. The first of these, the celebrated 
clown, belonged to Shakespeare’s company from 1594 till March, 
1602, when he went over for six months to Henslow’s company; the 
other two also joined Shakespeare’s company as early as 1594. It 
was evidently from these comrades of his, and perhaps also from 
other English actors who, under the management of Thomas Sack- 
ville, had performed at Copenhagen in 1596 at the coronation of 
Christian IV, that Shakespeare gathered information on several 
matters relating to Denmark.”’ 


BeroreE THE Pararets oF Etstnore. From THe Masque ‘‘CaLiBAN BY THE YELLOW SANDS” BY 
Percy MacKaye, PrREsENTED AT THE NEw YorkK STADIUM FOR THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 
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A Pound and a Half of Flesh 


By Henry Gopparp LEAcH 


HYLOCK in Iceland! The oriental folk-tale, like the Jewish 
S race, has traveled from Asia to the remotest crannies of the 

earth. Most of the stock tales common to all nations have 
ancestors and cousins in the literatures of India. It need cause us, 
therefore, no surprise to find the nomad yarn about the Hebrew 
usurer and the pound of flesh turning up in Icelandic literature in a 
form similar to that in which it was given artistic completeness by 
William Shakespeare in The Merchant of Venice. 

In the venerable library of the University of Copenhagen there 
is kept under lock and key that famous collection of Icelandic manu- 
scripts made by Arni Magnusson. Here are the sheepskins and 
paper fragments of the sagas, rescued from many a scrap-heap by 
the indefatigable collector. The majority have been printed, but 
there are still others awaiting an editor, among these especially 
native narratives borrowed from foreign literatures. In the latter 
group there is a certain yellowed paper document, only two cen- 
turies old, it is true, but, for all we know, recording a tale that had 
been current on the lips of the old wives of Iceland for many a gen- 
eration. The manuscript is entitled The Saga of Ambrosius and 
Rosamund. On reading, the core of this saga proves to be no other 
than a version of the tale of Shylock. 

Was Shakespeare the greatest plagiarist in literature—a play- 
wright who raked the libraries and story books of the world for his 
plots? If genius transeends and glorifies the word “plagiarist,”’ we 
may not apply that attribute to Shakespeare. The good old tale 
of the Pound of Flesh excites us today not because it was borrowed 
for The Merchant of Venice from a translation of the Italian of I 
Pecorone, nor because it can be traced back through Persian tales and 
located in a more idealistic form in India in the Mahdbhérata, not 
because it points one of the moral lessons of mankind, the beauty of 
self-sacrifice—but because Shakespeare made Shylock immortal. 

The saga does not, of course, coincide with the Merchant of 
Venice from cover to cover. There is no tale of the three caskets, 
which is linked with the bond story in Shakespeare’s play. Indeed, 
caskets figure in another sort of episode, broadly humorous, intro- 
duced into the saga from some medieval fabliau. The pound of 
flesh motive is enmeshed in the Icelandic with other themes that do 
not appear in Shakespeare, among them the tale of Dick Whitting- 
ton’s cat. The Jew—his name, by the way, is kept dark—who offers 
to loan money to the lover, and demands a piece of flesh in default 
of payment; the judgment in court; the lady-love who comes in 
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the disguise of a jurist and by her wisdom secures a decree against 
the Jew—all these are common to Shakespeare and the saga. But 
the saga version belongs to a simpler stage of the tale. Shakes- 
peare’s lover, Bassanio, does not offer his own flesh—his friend, 
Antonio, goes guarantee. In the saga, Ambrosius combines both 
characters. The saga has no Duke for the court scene; Rosamund 
acts herself as judge. Let us outline the saga briefly, confining 
our account to those portions which are concerned with the pound 
of flesh. 

Ambrosius, the hero of the Icelandic story, was the son of a rich 
merchant residing in Northumberland, at that time, according to 
our manuscript, under the dominion of France. The young man 
was ambitious to go to India and acquire wealth, and his father 
equipped him with ship and cargo and sent him forth with words of 
good advice. He had a successful voyage, reached a good harbor 
in India, and sold his goods to advantage in a certain city. One 
day he was strolling about in search of recreation when he saw at a 
window a maiden so fair that he fell in love with her at sight. Rosa- 
mund was her name, the Portia of our story. He went into the 
house to her, but she told him that her father had the disposition 
of her person. After a little her father came home and found the 
young couple in conversation. He told Ambrosius that he would 
give him his daughter for the sum of 1000 gulden. 

To raise the required amount the young man from Northumber- 
land sold all he had; but he still lacked thirty gulden. Rosamund’s 
father was obdurate. Ambrosius wandered the streets much de- 
jected until one day he met a Jew who asked if he could help mat- 
ters. Ambrosius told him his predicament. “I will loan you the 
thirty gulden,” said the Jew, “‘if you will pay me back in three years, 
and give me as a pledge three marks of flesh from your own body.” 
Ambrosius hesitated at first, but at last the ardent lover took the 
chance, concluded the bargain, and signed a bond. Three marks is 
equivalent to a pound and a half, or half a pound of flesh more than 
that exacted by Shakespeare’s Shylock. 

Ambrosius paid his father-in-law the money and set sail home 
for Northumberland with his bride. His own father received his 
son joyfully and asked what he brought back. “Not wealth,” the 
young man replied, “‘but something which is much better, the most 
beautiful girl in India.” The father was speechless with rage. 
“Out of my sight!” he cried. The unhappy pair were destitute. 

Some fellow townsmen fitted up Ambrosius with a cargo to try 
his luck in India, while Rosamund stayed at home. She managed 
so well in his absence that when he returned she had six estates. 
He saw her gowned in fine array and, thinking her untrue, ordered 
her away from him. A friend informed him too late of his mis- 
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take. Things went from bad to worse. In this plight the Jew 
arrived. The bond was forfeit and he claimed his pound and a 
half of flesh. They took the case before the town judge, who main- 
tained that the bond held firm and poor Ambrosius would have to 
pay the price. Meanwhile, Rosamund, disguised as a man, named 
Michel, had won fame as a lawyer before the bar and become a chief 
justice. Ambrosius, persecuted by the Jew, having heard of this 
young justice, appealed his case from the town judge to Michel. 

“You have given the Jew such a strong bond,” said the justice, 
“that it is impossible to break it. Why did you pledge your flesh?” 

Ambrosius told his story. 

‘Are you married to this girl?” 

“I have been,” he replied sadly. 

In court the Jew became violent and demanded the flesh, and 
would give it up only on condition that Ambrosius became his 
thrall. 

“Hard conditions,” said our Icelandic Portia, “you lay on this 
man, that he shall make no other release than to become your 
thrall for life. It pleases me better that he die, and I decide that 
he must fulfill his bond. But you shall cut three marks from his 
flesh and neither more nor less. Otherwise you shall hang on the 
highest gallows without mercy. And you shall cut only once.” 

The Jew dared do nothing, and was condemned to be properly 
disciplined. After his wise judgment Ambrosius lived for a time 
with the justice. One day the justice asked him what had become 
of his wife. He told her the story and his unending sorrow. “ Wait 
a minute,” said the judge. Michel went out of the room and re- 
turned presently a woman. It was Rosamund. 

Ambrosius fell on his knees and begged her forgiveness. Rosa- 
mund gave him all her wealth, saying that he should not be poorer 
for the money he had paid her father. And it proved that he was 
not her own father, but that she had been taken to India as the 
spoil of a pirate raid, and was in reality daughter of the Earl of the 
Hebrides. A son of Ambrosius and Rosamund succeeded to his 
grandfather’s title. 

How did this story get to Iceland? One guess is as good as 
another. Certainly not through Shakespeare. It might have come 
direct by trade with Byzantium—the Jew hails from India, and there 
are features common with the Persian version. Or, again, it might 
be argued that the geography—Northumberland and the Hebrides— 
points to a Scottish manuscript. Shylock’s appearance in Iceland 
is another indication of the hold the Pound of Flesh has had on the 
world’s imagination; of the acumen of Shakespeare as a playwright 
in choosing just those story themes that have universal vitality. 
















The Boundary Stone 


By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM 


Translated from the Swedish by Anna E. B. Frizs 


ILLED with hay, the wagons rolled toward the barn, and 
when I saw the pitchforks gleaming in the hazy sunlight, I 
remembered that the smith had made them from bullet-moulds 

and other scrap iron which he had found in a chest in the church 

garret and had not had the sense to save. I was on foot, it is true, 
but the mind is a runner that jumps, not only over walls and ditches, 
but over centuries as well. The landscape darkened, as I stood 
between the hazel-nut bushes in the forest glade above a snow- 
covered Halland hillslope, near the old state border line to the 
provinces that were once Denmark’s. On the other side of the 
frozen brook some cabins and outhouses were faintly traced. 


Ten Swedish marauders, exhausted from hardships and hunger, 
had thrown themselves down for a short rest in the snow-drifts 
between the junipers, but in spite of the frostiness of the February 
night, they dared not build a fire, for fear of discovery. A lonely 
torch flickered and sputtered in the swollen blue hand of a Smaland 
peasant whom they called Shaggy because of his long hair. One 
gathered from the way the soldiers spoke to him that they had 
forced him to go with them as their guide and to lead their only 
packhorse, a horribly thin, slipshod, and wornout steed, which had 
a couple of bags slung on its back and a bloody rag tied around its 
wounded foreleg. 

Shaggy, rattling the halter as he knelt by a bush to tie the horse, 
was talking incessantly in a low, anxious voice to one of the soldiers 
who had thrown himself flat on his back in the snow with the eighteen- 
foot pike across his stomach. 

“You are from the same parish as I and a brave soldier, and it 
eases my mind to speak with you,” he whispered. ‘Don’t you 
remember what Jesper Cruus said to us at church last Sunday? 
‘First of all, boys,’ he said, ‘never act against your own conscience 
and God’s voice in your heart.’” 

“That’s just what I say, too,” responded the soldier harshly. 
“If you wish to have peace from your scruples of conscience, then 
obey the corporal’s commands without grumbling. See, how fierce 
he looks, the corporal, as he sits there on the tree-stump. He has 
lost his way, just as we have, and he has commanded you who know 
the paths to guide us right. Rest now while you may, man, for as 
soon as we have stretched a bit you will have a chance to see how 
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Swedish warriors burn and loot the Danish village down there across 
the brook.”’ 

““My conscience warns me and says that it is a great sin before 
the Lord to attack and kill the poor peasants down there who have 
done us no harm. Shall I be disobedient to my conscience and 
God’s voice in my heart and obey the corporal’s voice in my ear?” 

The soldier looked up at Shaggy, who was busying himself in 
the yellow light from the expiring torch. Shaggy was not a large- 
limbed man of the kind plentiful in Sweden when, a few days 
earlier, they had beaten the Danes on Kdlleryd heath. On the con- 
trary he was thin and lanky, with hemp-colored hair hanging straight 
down, like that of a woman. His face was oval, with shining gray 
eyes that roved about anxiously. But the half-grown moustaches, 
which pointed straight in the air from his thin lips, lent an expres- 
sion of bold rebelliousness to his otherwise weak features. 

“Those who won’t obey in war must pay with their lives,”’ said 
the soldier. “To mow down Jutlanders is just as righteous before 
the Lord as to go to communion. It is said, I don’t know how true 
it is, that when you strip the clothes off the slain Jutlanders they 
are not like other men and women. MHaven’t you noticed that 
when a Dane speaks he protrudes his chin and clicks his lips like 
an old hag?”’ 

“You must not think such thoughts. Do you see something 
dark over there on the other side of the brook rising above the 
snow-field? That is the place where the Danish villagers pile up 
their wood. Well, you know how I happened as a lad to be drawn 
into a knife-fight, and for three years I had to wander in the forest 
like a murderer. One freezing cold night, in the middle of winter, 
I sank down exhausted right by that wood-pile down there. Early 
the next morning, two old Danish women came to fetch firewood. 
One of them immediately wanted to hit me in the head with a log 
and to call the men, but the other begged her to leave me alone. 
You should have seen how her tongue wagged as she rattled off 
her Danish. They both had sons in the war, she said—for I under- 
stand their kind of talk as well as I do my own—and if they showed 
charity toward the Swede, God might save them and their sons from 
the Swede’s comrades. Later in the forenoon she brought me black 
bread and milk and this sheepskin jacket, which I still wear. After 
a while I managed to get up and make some speed with my legs, 
but I had time to notice that the women lived in the cabin farthest 
over there to the left. I can never be a party to setting it on fire, 
for it is likely all they have in the world. Doesn’t it say in the 
Scriptures—” 

“I don’t care to listen any more.’ 
The soldier yawned and closed his eyes, but he went on think- 
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ing what a queer chap Shaggy had always been. He was a wild 
fellow when he roamed the forests as a lad, but he had come back 
a changed man. He could read neither script nor print, but he 
listened so carefully in church, and he talked so much with the 
pastor that he was loaded with quotations from the Bible, and no 
one was so sure of the words and the tune of a hymn as he. Yester- 
night the soldiers had burned a farmhouse, had looted it and had strung 
the farmer up by the feet, face downward over the hot coals in the 
fireplace. And during the whole time Shaggy had gone around 
preaching Scripture until a couple of soldiers beat him into silence. 
Pondering thus, the soldier fell asleep as he lay in the snowdrift. 

Presently he was awakened by some one shaking him by the 
shoulder and, looking up, he perceived Shaggy bending over him, 
his curved body plainly outlined against the clear night sky. He 
gave him a kick with the heel of his heavy high boot and roared: 

“Will you hold your tongue, man, and let me sleep?” 

Then he saw Shaggy go off a few steps, stop as if hesitating, and 
then remain standing. Finally he disappeared in the darkness, 
muttering: 

“May it come to pass then in Jesus’s name.” 

The soldier hardly had time to fall asleep again before he heard 
acry. All sprang to their feet. A light glowed over the snow and 
on the other side of the frozen brook, but within shooting distance, 
the woodpile was in flames. Without a hat, his long hair flying, 
Shaggy ran to and fro amid the sparks and smoke, poking and pil- 
ing the wood to keep the fire going. His shadow fell black on the 
snow-field like a cloth of mourning. 

Unshaven and dirty, with torn elk-skin coats, the soldiers stood 
on the hill-slope in the edge of the forest, and the flames lit up their 
iron helmets, pikes, and muskets. The corporal, a thick-set man 
with great moustaches, and a deep scar across his nose, shouted to 
Shaggy: 

“Are you mad, fellow, or what has struck you? We are only 
ten men and can’t take the village except by surprise. With your 
fire you’ve awakened the Jutlanders from their sleep. Hark, they 
are already blowing their horns! And there goes the church bell!”’ 

*““My home,” said Shaggy, “lies twelve miles away in SmAaland, 
and though the stone that stands on top of the ridge there is called 
the boundary stone, I can’t forget that the poor devils down here 
are human beings like us. I wanted to warn the Jutlanders. That 
is why I set fire to the woodpile. Doesn’t God’s Word say—” 

““God’s Word and the rules of war are two different things, as 
you ll find out shortly. Traitors must be got rid of at once. Here, 
two musketeers, and dispatch this Smaland fellow to the fatherland 
of the Scriptures!”’ 
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Two soldiers advanced and raised the high iron hooks in which 
they steadied their muskets. By the light from the fire they care- 
fully inspected the powder in the touch-pan and beside them a 
third soldier stood swearing and rattling the steel, trying to light 
the match cord. 

Shaggy had halted in front of the flaming woodpile and remained 

standing with his left foot slightly forward, his head with its long, 
tumbled hair proudly thrown back and his large hands tightly 
clinched. A burning log fell down beside him and lit up his face, 
which, with roving eyes turned upward, bore an almost glorified 
expression. Thus he stood awaiting death, but after a few moments 
he had to raise a hand to scratch a shoulder where the fleas began 
to bite. In that moment two shots rang out through the windless 
silence. 
_ Shaggy had fallen to the ground, but before his head sank and 
his hair caught fire, he cried stubbornly, leaning on his elbow: 
“The voice of conscience within us is more sacred than the com- 
mands of the corporal.” 

One of the musketeers answered scoffingly, with a broad grin, 
“Don’t you see that if all talked like that, there couldn’t possibly 
be any war?” 

The echo carried the words over the snowy crags, and the fire 
painted red the high sky of that February night in the seventeenth 
century. 


NJORDR AND SKADI 
From SNoRRI STURLUSON 


Translated from the Icelandic by Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur, and to appear 
in THE Prose Eppa (Scandinavian Classics, volume V). Njérdr loves the sea 
but Skadi, his wife, would fain dwell in her father’s home up in the mountains. 
So they made a compact to spend nine nights in each.—Ed. 


But when Njérdr came down from the mountain back to Néattn, 
he sang this lay: 


Loath were the hills to me, I was not long in them, 
Nights only nine; 

To me the wailing of — wolves seemed ill, 
After the song of swans. 


Then Skadi sang this: 
Sleep could I never _ on the sea-beds, 
For the wailing of waterfowl; 
He wakens me, who comes from the deep— 
The sea-mew every morn. 





PuHysIcIAN AND ATTENDANTS OF AN INVALID TRAIN 


With the Invalids Through Sweden 


THE EXCHANGE OF INVALIDS BETWEEN RvssIA AND THE CENTRAL POWERS ORGANIZED BY THE 
SwepisH Rep Cross WAS RESUMED IN THE SPRING AFTER ITS SUSPENSION THROUGH THE MOST SEVERE 
WINTER MONTHS. A CONTRIBUTOR TO BONNIER’S MANADSHAFTEN, FROM WHICH WE ARE ALLOWED 
TO REPRODUCE THE ACCOMPANYING PICTURES, STATES THAT THESE INVALID TRAINS WERE BY NO MEANS 
THE MOURNERS’ PROCESSIONS ONE MIGHT IMAGINE. THE RELIEF OF THE INVALIDS IN COMING FROM 
THE HORRORS OF THE TRENCHES AND THE BATTLEFIELD TO THE GENTLE CARE OF THE SWEDISH NURSES 
WAS SO INTENSE AND THEIR JOY IN THEIR HOMEGOING SO KEEN THAT THEIR INJURIES WERE ALMOST 
FORGOTTEN. EVERYTHING WAS DONE FOR THEIR COMFORT. EVERY MAN HAD HIS OWN COMFORTABLE 
BED; THE FOOD ARRANGEMENTS WERE EXCELLENT, AND SUCH LUXURIES AS CIGARETTES, WINE, AND 
CANDY WERE PROVIDED IN ABUNDANCE. NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES WERE 
DISTRIBUTED. ‘(THE TRAINS WERE DRAPED WITH FLAGS OF THEIR HOME COUNTRIES. FoR AMUSE- 
MENT THERE WERE GAMES SUCH AS CHESS, DOMINOES, AND CARDS. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN HAD 
DONATED A GRAMOPHONE WHICH WAS A SOURCE OF MUCH PLEASURE, AND SOME OF THE RED Cross 
NURSES AND ATTENDANTS SANG WITH EXCELLENT EFFECT. ‘THE INVALIDS MADE ANSWER BY SINGING 
THE SONGS OF THEIR COUNTRY, WHEN THE TRAINS STOPPED AT STATIONS, WHERE THE SWEDISH INHAB- 
ITANTS WOULD COME TO LISTEN TO THEM AND TO BRING THEM PRESENTS OF FLOWERS AND FRUIT. 


Russian Invatips BoarRDING THE BARGE aT HAPARANDA FOR TORNEA 





Tose Wuo Fai BY THE WAYSIDE ARE Buriep AT HAPARANDA 


GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN INVALIDS CARRIED TO HAPARANDA IN NORRLAND SLEIGHS 





War-Time Business in Norway 
By J. H. LysHoe. 


AD any one in Norway, at the outbreak of the war, attempted 
H to form a picture of the situation as it was and promised to 
develop, he would assuredly not have arrived at an opti- 
mistic conclusion. The war came as a surprise, bringing confusion 
and even panic in its wake. There was apprehension lest the coun- 
try might be drawn into the conflict or at least be involved in diffi- 
culties due to fighting in the North Sea. It was feared that sup- 
plies would be cut off and business paralyzed. In short, poverty and 
suffering seemed inescapable. This point of view led to the tem- 
porary stagnation of shipping, while several factories closed their 
doors or at least reduced their working force considerably. The 
common people, who were chiefly affected by the panic, stormed the 
banks in. order to withdraw their savings deposits, and the rush on 
the groceries soon forced up the prices of food. The crisis was the 
more acute, as there happened to be a scarcity rather than an abund- 
ance of money. The gold reserve in the Bank of Norway was less 
than 80,000,000 kroner, and the amount of paper money in circula- 
tion was therefore small. As a protective measure, the bank refused 
to redeem paper money with gold. 

The Government at once took steps, however, to restore normal 
conditions by declaring a moratorium, fixing maximum prices, and 
appointing a Food Commission to insure the food supply. As a re- 
sult of these measures—and even more because the country escaped 
being drawn into the war and the traffic across the North Sea and 
the Atlantic could be maintained—confidence returned, and life be- 
gan to take on its wonted aspect. 

The events that followed the outbreak of the war have brought 
both good and evil, but on the whole we must admit that fortune 
has favored Norway together with the other nations of the North, 
and has guided them safely through the breakers of the world up- 
heaval. One of the first and most far-reaching consequences for 
Norway was the stoppage of its trade with the belligerents. Before 
the war, the great bulk of our imports came either from these coun- 
tries or from oversea markets by way of the harbors of Germany, 
England, or Holland. Now the warring countries need most of their 
products for home consumption and their tonnage for their own 
use. Therefore it has been necessary for Scandinavia to establish 
direct connections with the oversea markets. At first this was 
naturally attended with difficulty, and yet it worked an advantage 
by freeing the trade of the North from the cumbersome and expen- 
sive transshipment in the great European centers of commerce. 
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The change came at a time opportune for Norway, since we now 
command a large merchant marine, and in particular since the 
Norwegian America Line and other transoceanic lines had just 
been established or were ready to be launched. Others have been 
inaugurated since the beginning of the war, and Norway has now 
direct connection with most of the leading countries across the seas. 
Although reliable and comprehensive statistics are not available, we 
may say, broadly speaking, that the import trade from these coun- 
tries has greatly increased, while Norwegian export trade with them 
has also been augmented. This is especially true of the American 
continent. A similar development has taken place in the other 
Scandinavian countries and has led the British to believe that a 
large amount of goods are being shipped in transit to Germany. It 
will be seen from what I have said above, that this is not the true 
reason. The total amount of imports to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries has not increased; it has but found new channels. 

Norwegian trade with the European continent has been ham- 
pered not only by military, but by political considerations. A 
number of embargos have been declared, from which it is difficult 
to get dispensation. On the other hand, very high prices have been 
secured for the products sold abroad, and the export trade, in spite 
of restrictions, has been profitable. The fisheries, canneries, and 
lumber industries have, in particular, been gainers. 

Owing to the high prices obtained for our products and the 
stoppage of export trade from the belligerents to us, the value of 
marks, pounds sterling, and frances has fallen. This has given our 
importers an advantage, while our exporters and many of our 
ship-owners have endeavored, and often successfully, to secure pay- 
ments in Scandinavian values in order to avoid loss. 

On the whole, business conditions have been favorable, with the 
notable exception of our industries. This is the more regrettable, 
since it is our industries that have developed most rapidly of late 
and to which we have attached the greatest hope. Not only have 
we had difficulty in obtaining necessary machinery and raw mate- 
rials from Europe, but those we have sought to import from America 
have been detained or even seized by the British, who have sus- 
pected that they were intended for the transit trade to Germany. 
The high prices for raw materials, oil, and coal have put further 
difficulties in the way of our manufacturers. Many of them have 
had to close their shops or at least greatly limit their output. Never- 
theless considerable capital has recently been invested in large indus- 
trial enterprises, most of which, however, have not yet been started. 

Special mention must be made of the unique position occupied 
by Norwegian shipping. For a short time, at the beginning of the 
war, it was paralyzed, but before many days had passed, our ship- 
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owners realized that they were confronted by opportunity and de- 
termined to seize it. Events fell out as expected. The demand for 
tonnage increased, and the freight rates rose to a height never 
before dreamed of. At the beginning of the war, Norway could 
dispose of tonnage amounting to about 2,500,000, of which scarcely 
one-tenth was required for our own transportation, and it was 
therefore possible to bring into the country large sums by carrying 
foreign freight. In normal times the Norwegian fleet earns about 
200,000,000 kroner annually. In the year 1915, it brought in at 
least 400,000,000, and it is probable that this sum will be exceeded 
in the present year. 

At the same time, we cannot disregard the fact that our shipping 
has labored under great difficulties. Coal has been exceptionally 
high priced and difficult to obtain. The same is true of oil, while 
the outlay for wages and insurance is steadily rising, owing to the 
war risk. Nevertheless, Norwegian shipping enterprises have. been 
able to pay their stock-holders large dividends; thirty and even 
fifty per cent, has not been unusual, and in some cases one hundred 
per cent. has been paid. 

The submarine campaign has cost Norway a large number of 
ships as well as lives. The total loss during the war is more than 
100,000 tons with a value of between thirty and forty million kroner, 
exclusive of the freight. The additions to the fleet, by building and 
by purchases abroad, are about double that amount, however. The 
fleet at present carries a war insurance of 650,000,000 kroner, but 
its market value is now, of course, much higher. 

The boom in shipping shares has stimulated speculation, and it 
is estimated that new capital amounting to between one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred million kroner has been invested in ships 
and shipping. Numerous companies have been formed, and the 
speculating in stock has been carried on in such a manner that the 
banks and the Government have been forced to take action. Of 
late the popular attitude toward all these new or not thoroughly 
established enterprises has therefore been more reserved. 

Among other normal sources of income we may mention the 
whaling and the tourist traffic. Whaling is of comparatively recent 
origin, but brings an annual profit that runs into the millions. Dur- 
ing the war the companies have had unusually large earnings owing 
to the high prices of their products. The reverse is true of the tourist 
trade. It is probably no exaggeration to place the direct loss to 
Norway from the cessation of travel at 20,000,000 kroner annually, 
a loss that is but partly compensated by the increase in Scandi- 
navian travel. 

Summing up the situation, we may say that the condition of 
business has, on the whole, been favorable. There has been life and 
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activity everywhere; the labor market is good, and money is plen- 
tiful. Thus the Bank of Norway, which at the end of 1914 had a 
gold reserve of 70,000,000 kroner, had increased this to 132,000,000 
at the end of 1915, and to 140,000,000 in March, 1916. Moreover 
the deposits in private banks and savings banks have increased by 
about 200,000,000 kroner. To this must be added the capital that 
has been invested in promoting established business enterprises or 
in starting new companies, a total of about 300,000,000 kroner. 
Two-thirds of this amount has been invested in shipping, 50,000,000 
in manufacturing or other business. Between sixty and seventy 
millions have been placed in public loans. In general, the position of 
our country in regard to capital has been appreciably strengthened 
and the amount of investment has been greater than ever before. 

The financial policy of our Government has been directed firstly 
toward providing funds for the defenses, including the expense of 
the lengthened training in army and navy, the purchase of new 
material, and the maintenance of the neutrality guard, which has 
been mobilized since the beginning of the war. Secondly, it has had 
to provide means for purchasing supplies of food and other necessi- 
ties abroad, and, finally, for the relief of suffering due to the high 
cost of living. To meet these extraordinary demands, the Govern- 
ment, at the beginning of the war, took up two short-dated loans, 
one in England, and one in America, of 10,000,000 kroner each. 
Toward the end of 1915 another loan of $5,000,000 was taken up 
in the United States, besides two domestic loans aggregating 45,000,- 
000 kroner. 

Funds have also been raised by levying additional taxes and 
duties. Among these may be mentioned a tax on matches and 
tobacco, which will bring in about 2,300,000 kroner, and a new 
tax on beer amounting to about 1,000,000 kroner. The stamp duty 
is increased by approximately 1,400,000 kroner and the inheritance 
tax by 100,000 kroner. The consular tax will yield about 400,000 
kroner. The state tax is increased with about 8,000,000 and, more- 
over, there has been levied an additional defense tax of 12,000,000 
kroner. To this must be added the graduated tax of up to twenty 
per cent. on incomes due to war conditions, which, for 1915, will 
bring from fifty to eighty million kroner. Finally, there has just 
been passed a measure for levying a ney tax, which will aggre- 
gate about 25,000,000 kroner. 

In this manner the tax burdens have grown to an extent that 
gives food for thought. Some industries will pay as high as fifty 
per cent. of their income, and it is self-evident that this will retard 
the free development of business. Strong protests have already 
been heard against the financial policy of the Government, and it 
must be admitted that, so far, its efforts have not succeeded in 
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lowering the cost of living. Certain export taxes have been fixed, 
an embargo has been laid on some products, and a temporary in- 
crease in salaries has been granted. But the relief afforded by these 
measures is not sufficient, and it is an open question whether the 
Government will be more successful in its future policy, which will 
aim rather to give direct aid than to regulate prices. More favor- 
able results may possibly be obtained in this manner, but it is clear 
that this system of subsidies will require very large sums, which it 
will be exceedingly difficult to meet except by advance drafts on 
the future. This is a dubious procedure, not least because the 
Government has been obliged to curtail the various measures that 
should have brought future benefits. Under the pressure of high 
prices, the difficulties of commercial policy, and the uncertain inter- 
national situation, Norway, like other countries, has been obliged 
to abandon much of the work that might otherwise have promoted 
the happiness and prosperity of our people. Yet we realize that at 
least some of this curtailment has been unavoidable, and that the 
harassment to which the neutral countries have been subjected is 
but slight compared to the calamities that have befallen the bellig- 
erent nations. The consciousness of this makes it easier to bear 
the inconvenience which the war has brought us and strengthens 
our determination to preserve our neutrality, a determination that 
grows more fixed with every passing day. 


SHAKESPEARE QUOTATIONS 


DANES 

No jocund health that Denmark drinks today. Hamlet I. 2.125. 

Something rotten in the state of Denmark.—Hamlet I. 4.90. 

There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark But he’s an arrant 
knave.—Hamlet I. 5.123. 

Denmark’s a prison. Then is the world one? A goodly one.-—Hamlet 
IT. 2.249. 

You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, And lose your voice.—Hamlet 
I. 2.44. 

Your Dane, your German, and your swag-bellied Hollander— 
Drink, ho!—are nothing to your English.—Othello II. 3.79. 


NORWEGIANS 

Norway himself, With terrible numbers.—Macbeth I. 2.50. 

Old Norway, overcome with joy.—Hamlet II. 2.72. 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky And fan our people cold.— 
Macbeth I. 2.31. 

The stout Norweyan ranks.—Macbeth I. 3.95. 

The very armour he had on When he the ambitious Norway combated.— 
Hamlet I. 1.61. 





Scandinavian in the Schools 


By Maren MIcHELET 


ism, in the same manner a knowledge of the modern languages 

must establish the new humanism, for in them are incor- 
porated the history, literature, and general culture of a vast part of 
the civilized world since the fall of the Roman Empire. 

In this country we have been far too slow 
in recognizing the great importance of modern 
languages as avenues leading to higher, 
broader, deeper thought. We have been 
given to specializing in English, emphasiz- 
ing its Latin strain and forgetting its Anglo- 
Saxon origin. We have put our pride in 
mathematical computation, shortcut meth- 
ods, and systematic commercialism. We 
have assiduously compiled historical data 
without sufficiently taking into considera- 
tion cause and effect. In short, we have 
sought in all our hustle and bustle the ma- 
terial rather than the spiritual. 

It is true that French was taught in Amer- 
ica as early as 1608, over two hundred years 
ago. The Indians were the first to study the 
language under the instruction of the early 
French missionaries. Later it was given in private schools in the 
Colonies. Many were the vicissitudes experienced in the progress of 
its teaching before it received full recognition in the college cur- 
riculum, and not until 1832 was it introduced into any public sec- 
ondary school. 

German was a century behind French in making its appearance, 
being first taught in the denominational schools of the German col- 
onists. Otherwise an indifferent attitude toward the study was 
manifested; gradually, however, the language made its way to all 
our universities and has since 1850 steadily gained recognition in 
our public high schools. To-day both French and German are con- 
sidered typical studies in all secondary schools of standing. 

The teaching of Spanish and Italian are limited even in our higher 
institutions of learning and are only offered in occasional secondary 
schools, though Spanish was given some impetus after the close of 
the Spanish-American War when colleges hastened to offer courses 
in it. 

The most recent addition to the modern languages studied are 


\ S the study of Greek and Latin constitutes the ancient human- 
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those of Scandinavia, so recent, in fact, that the United States 
Bureau of Education fails to give them any recognition whatever. 
Nevertheless they promise to make their influence felt; they are on 
the threshold, knocking at the door of the future, ready to take 
their places among kindred tongues. 

With the coming of the first Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish 
immigrants, in the early part of the past century, we mark the be- 
ginning of the Scandinavian language movement in America. These 
pioneers, upon reaching our shores, pushed inland and settled the 
woodland and the prairie. They have populated that vast region 
known as the great Scandinavian Northwest. 

In the log-cabins and the dugouts the mothers taught their chil- 
dren, in the language of the old fatherland, the teachings of God, 
the folk-stories and myths of old tradition, and in song the melodies 
of the North. The missionaries were the first to establish schools 
and in them they imbued youth with a life not merely material. 
With the aid of the laymen, they founded colleges and seminaries, 
which have been for more than half a century the bulwarks of Scan- 
dinavian learning in the new land. 

For some length of time the Scandinavian languages have also 
been offered in our foremost universities. Extensive courses in mod- 
ern Norse and Swedish have been given, but particular stress has 
been laid on Old Norse, as a vital factor in modern philology. 

The introduction of the languages as electives in public high 
schools is only of very recent date, one might say still in its infancy. 
Much significance may be attached to the new movement. From 
the secondary schools the work must henceforth derive its chief im- 
petus and issue from them to fulfill its future mission. The time is 
fast coming when there will be among us no Norwegians, Swedes, 
nor Danes as such, but all will be Americans; when the language 
of the composite people will be the language of the adopted land. 
As foreign languages the ancestral tongues must be preserved and 
by their study as such the culture of the forefathers may be given 
to posterity. 

Six years ago this new departure in education received its first 
impulse. In the spring of the year 1910 a committee of prominent 
Scandinavians in Minneapolis appeared in a body before the Board 
of Education petitioning to have the Scandinavian languages intro- 
duced into the high schools of that city, to be offered as electives on 
the same basis as Latin, French, and German. The request was 
granted without opposition and unanimously adopted. 

In September of the same year there were registered at the South 
High forty students in Norse and twenty-one in Swedish; at the 
East High School twenty-two students in Norse and eighteen in 
Swedish. Since then both languages have prospered, year by year, 
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until now they are taught in four of the five high schools of the city 
with an enrollment aggregating in round numbers 800. The Swedish, 
due to the more numerous Swedish population, somewhat outnum- 
bers the Norse. 

Worthy of mention in connection with this work in the Minne- 
apolis schools is the Marie A. Johnson Memorial Fund of 4500 
which has given the South High School a collection of Swedish books 
unparalleled in any public high school library in the United States. 
The late Miss Johnson was a pioneer in the work, gave her life for 
its cause, and bequeathed at her death what she had labored for in 
her lifetime. 

Steadily since the introduction of the Northern languages in the 
Minneapolis schools their teaching has gained widespread recogni- 
tion and has been adopted in various public high schools in six states: 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska 
with a total enrollment of 1917 pupils. Thirty-four schools offer 
Norse and have enrolled 921. Nineteen offer Swedish and have en- 
rolled 996. Minnesota took the initiative and must still claim the 
prerogative, but North Dakota is fast coming into her own and 
promises to outdo her sister state. 

At the meeting of the Minnesota Educational Association held in 
St. Paul in the fall of 1912 the first Scandinavian Round Table was 
organized. A handful of educators from the state, principally of 
Minneapolis, were gathered in meeting. From this small beginning 
the succeeding Round Tables gained their growth and specifically 
gave rise to the Twin City Scandinavian Language Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation organized in February, 1913. This organization is a potent 
factor in the development of the work, has gathered statistics, out- 
lined courses of study, compiled lists of available texts and promoted 
the publication of new and suitable books to meet the urgent de- 
mand. The Scandinavian teachers assembled in meeting at the 
Minnesota Educational Association in Minneapolis, October 27 to 
29, 1915, organized, for mutual benefit in promoting the study of 
Northern languages, the Scandinavian Educational Association. 

Some have questioned the justifiability of the Scandinavian 
movement and have doubted the value of the Scandinavian lan- 
guages as electives in our high schools. But do they not typify the 
new humanism? Are they not the very fountain from which springs 
all Northern mythology? Do they not represent a culture which 
reigned supreme in the far North when the rest of Europe lay in 
darkness? Do they not bear a history worthy of the mightiest na- 
tions, with the spirit of freedom inborn? Have they not voiced in 
literature the greatest thoughts of the age? Do they not sing out 
to the world to-day a music weird and overpowering as the moun- 
tains from which they come? 





Illustrations by courtesy of the New Jersey Terra Cotta Company 


Terra Cotta in Cuourcn ARCHITECTURE 


Beautifying Industry 


THE DANISH CONTRIBUTION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA IN THE UNITED STATES 


“: GENTLEMAN from the New York Times.” 
A It was the second time that week. A previous corre- 
spondent had wished to interview the Secretary of the 
Foundation about Danish agriculture. Now his associate announced 
that he was going to prepare a special article on “‘folk units” in 
Greater New York. 

““How about the Danes?” he asked. ‘“‘What have they con- 
tributed to our community life? I know all about Jacob Riis and 
the slums, but is there anything physical to which you can point 
and say, ‘That the Danes have done’?”’ 

“When you go out on the streets look at the Subway kiosks,” 
I replied, “or examine the ornamental iron in some of our finest 
buildings.”” And I told him the story of Niels Poulsen and Hecla 
Iron, how Danish idealism had made iron construction beautiful in 
America. 

“Yes, true enough. But is Poulsen an isolated case? Can 
you point to another example?”’ Luckily the fates were with me. 
Outside my office window, just a block away on Forty-sixth Street, 
in process of construction, was an office building of twelve stories, 
the front of which was erected in graceful white-glazed terra cotta 
in a rich Gothic design. A sign-board announced that this decora- 
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tion was being done by the “‘New Jersey Terra Cotta Company.” 
Behind this legend, I explained, were the lives of Mathiasen and of 
Eskesen, and one of the largest enterprises conducted by Danes in 
the United States. 

Terra Cotta was used for decorative architecture by the ancients, 
as testified by the numerous remains from Athens and Rhodes, 
from Etruscan tombs, and Roman mural decorations. When thus 
employed it was frankly substituted for stone, the potter and the 
modeller taking the place of the stone cutter with his chisel. Clay 
yields more readily to the interpretation of form and is more eco- 
nomical, and has since time immemorial served the hand and the 
mind to give its ideas artistic expression. Terra cotta is a product 
between brick and faience; it is made of clay, but clay of a finer 
quality than brick and more plastic. The ancients often used it 
as a facing for wooden build- 
ings, thus obtaining a softer 
effect than possible in stone. 
Witness the ruins of Pom- 
peii! After the fall of Rome, 
terra cotta fell into disuse, 
and the builders of the Mid- 
dle Ages hewed out their 
huge blocks from granite 
and limestone. With the 
Renaissance terra cotta 
came into its own once more, 
reaching its highest artistic 
form in the blue and white 
glazes of Della Robbia. 

In recent times the qual- 
ities of terra cotta have be- 
come again appreciated. Its 
lightness gives it advantage 
in the construction of sky- 
scrapers over the heavier 
weight of stone. It is also 
particularly adapted as a 
medium for the facing of 
modern office buildings of 
iron and concrete and may 
be used, more sparingly, to 
replace stone in the orna- bi : 1 , 
mental trimmings of brick = , l@et 
buildings. Moreover, its 
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stone the acids and soot of the atmosphere of great modern cities. 

Here enters the Danish-American legend and the families of 
Mathiasen and Eskesen, the personal story of whom makes one of 
the most rewarding chapters in Danske Foregangsmaend 1 Amerika 
by Karin Michaelis and Joost Dahlerup. The founder, Mr. Karl 
Mathiasen, came from Thisted in Denmark to this country a little 
boy, led by his father’s hand. In Perth Amboy, down in Jersey, 


twenty-one miles from Manhattan, father and ‘son obtained employ- 
ment at a cork factory, whose proprietor was an Irishman with such 
a profound respect for the Danes that no other recommendation 
was necessary than the fact of Danish nationality. But New Jer- 
sey is richer in clay than in cork. Perth Amboy at the mouth of 
the Raritan offered excellent harbor facilities for the terra cotta 
industry. Into this field Karl Mathiasen turned, and became an 
expert craftsman, until in 1888, he started a terra cotta works of 
his own, the small beginning of the New Jersey Terra Cotta Com- 
pany. About him in this industry he gathered many of his rela- 
tives. The establishment of the business as a large concern, how- 
ever, dates from 1894, when the Eskesen brothers entered the com- 
pany. Eckardt Viarde Eskesen was born a country lad near Varde, 
in Denmark, in 1868. Karl Mathiasen had married his sister, and 
he in turn reciprocated after his coming to America, by taking a 
sister of Mathiasen as his wife. Before leaving Denmark Mr. 
Eskesen had obtained business experience which served him well. 
Seeing the advances and the future which were in store for the 
industry, he sat down to systematize and organize the enterprise 
upon sound business principles. From the New Jersey Terra Cotta 
Company has since sprung the plant of the Matawan Tile Company, 
at Matawan, where floor and wall tiles are manufactured. The 
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executive officers are in the tower of the Singer Building, overlook- 
ing the harbors of Greater New York and the Hudson. Mr. Mathi- 
asen has retired but retains the office of president, while Mr. Eske- 
sen is general manager and treasurer. Mr. Eskesen had no less than 
eleven brothers and sisters, most of whom have lived in America. 
Perth Amboy, with its colony of seven to eight thousand Danes, is 
like a little capital of Danish-America in the East. 

Those who would see the terra cotta industry in the making are 
advised to visit Perth Amboy and the works of the New Jersey 
Terra Cotta Company. Here the first impression is of order 
and organization. The factory is on one level, thus saving the 
toil of hoisting the heavy clay. From the office, where orders are 
received from all parts of the country, the operations proceed unin- 
terrupted until the finished terra cotta is deposited in the freight 
cars waiting on their tracks, a few yards away. 

From the office, on my visit, we were shown into the draughting- 
room, where a score of skilled draughtsmen were interpreting the 
roughly sketched architect’s plans and drawing the exact building 
details; and they worked not with the usual yardstick, for clay 
shrinks in firing, and the terra-cotta inch must be extended propor- 
tionately. After a look at the clay pits and the pulverizers we 
were shown the modelling-room, where a group of artist-artisans 
were bent over their several tasks, with fingers and modelling tools 
fashioning gargoyles and madonnas, blocks and capitals, out of the 
wet gray clay. Moulds of hard white plaster are made from the 
models in the long moulding-room. The pressing-room showed us 
how the replicas were turned out, ornamental details being retouched 
by hand and tool. In the drying-room the wet pieces are left to 
harden for two or three days in a medium-warm air, when they are 
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taken to the spraying-room, where a colored surface or glaze is 
sprayed on until the proper tint is reached, as indicated by the archi- 
tect. Exact care in every detail—woe betide the shipment which 
does not match the sample selected, whether of brown, or of gray 
sand-stone finish, or of white marble! At the time of our visit 
there was in the kilns a special order executed in gold. Every 
workman felt anxiety for the $500 worth of gold consigned at one 
time to the uncertain fate of the firing. 

It takes five days in the kiln to get up to a glow heat (2200° 
Fahrenheit), at which temperature the clay is kept for about two 
days, when the heat is gradually reduced again for three or four 
days. It generally takes from twelve to fourteen days from the 
time the fire is started till the kiln can be drawn. The tempera- 
ture is recorded by the melting of little metal cones placed on the 
pyre, a clever German device. Thence to the fitting-yard and to 
the shipping. Beyond the tracks we saw a field, white like a grave- 
yard, heaped high with generations of discarded plaster moulds. 

The guests of the Eskesen home in Perth Amboy are as likely 
to be artists as professional men. Eckardt Eskesen is himself a 
poet, and his sister, Matthea K. Mathiasen, is also an author. 
Their brother, the late Boyenhardt Eskesen, was president of the 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain store in New York. Everywhere in 
the Perth Amboy works one observes an eye for artistic effect, an 
honest desire to create and maintain a high standard of taste in 
architecture. As Niels Poulsen worked in ornamental iron, so Karl 
Mathiasen and Eckardt V. Eskesen have worked in architectural 
terra cotta to contribute a feeling for form, a quiet nicety of detail 
that is essentially Danish, amid the hurly burly of American indus- 
try. Not enough to serve, but also to beautify. H. G. LL. 





Erik Norelius 


RIK NORELIUS, president emeritus of the Swedish Augus- 
EK; tana Synod, died on March 15, in his home in Vasa, Min- 

nesota, in the eighty-third year of his age and the sixtieth 
year of his active service as a pastor. He was a younger contem- 
porary of the pioneer ministers of the fifties, Hasselquist, Esbjérn, 
Carlsson, O. C. T. Andrén, and Jonas Swensson, but while these 
were ordained in Sweden, young Norelius received only his ele- 
mentary education there, 
completing his studies at 
the Capital University in 
Columbus, Ohio, and being 
ordained in Dixon, Illinois, 
in 1856. Many stories are 
current about his early 
work in Minnesota, where 
it is said the first sight that 
greeted him and his young 
wife was a band of three 
hundred Chippewa Indians 
dancing around the scalp 
of a Sioux Indian. It took 
all the tact and good nature 
of the young Swedish couple 
to keep on good terms with 
their red neighbors. The 
pastor had to carry his 
household supplies on his 
back fourteen miles from 
Red Wing to his home in 
Vasa, and once he bartered 
what is now a whole block 
in the heart of St. Paul for 
an old horse and a decrepit 
buggy for use on his mis- 
sionary trips. Norelius was almost all his life identified with Min- 
nesota and exerted a strong counter-influence against the tendency 
to centralize the work of the Augustana Synod in Illinois. He 
organized the Minnesota Conference of the Synod, and made several 
attempts to found local papers, one of which survives in the Min- 
nesota Stats Tidning. Among the numerous institutions that look 
to him as their founder is Gustavus Adolphus College in St. 
Peter. He was twice president of the Augustana Synod. He has 
written extensively on the history of the Swedish church in America. 


Ertx NoreE.ius 





A Handful of Letters 


THE REVIEW AND THE MINNESOTA CAMPAIGN 


R. JOHN E. GRANRUD, Professor of Latin at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed General Field Secre- 
tary for Minnesota of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 

tion, with full power to engage assistant workers throughout the 
state. This step marks another link in the co-operation between 
the New York organization and the Scandinavian activities in Min- 
nesota. The Secretary of the Foundation has twice lectured at the 
University of Minnesota. One Fellow of the Foundation has studied 
there, and several Minnesota students have received scholarships 
from the Foundation for work abroad. Professor A. A. Stomberg 
of the Scandinavian department is at present studying at the uni- 
versity at Uppsala with a scholarship granted by the Foundation. 
Its Associates in Minnesota number upward of a thousand, and the 
Review has more readers there than in any other single state. 

Dr. Granrud is well fitted by scholarship, experience, and affili- 
ations for the task of General Field Secretary of the Foundation. 
Born in Hedemarken, Norway, in 1863, he came to Minnesota with 
his parents when but two years old. He graduated from Luther 
College, Decorah, and received his doctorate at Cornell University. 
He is the author of Roman Constitutional History and numerous 
articles on classical and archeological subjects. It is hoped that all 
Associates of the Foundation in Minnesota will give him every 
encouragement in the summer campaign which he is undertaking 
in that state. Students or others who wish to work under his in- 
spiring leadership as field secretaries should correspond with him 
at once. 

Dr. Granrud’s appointment has called forth a considerable num- 
ber of congratulatory letters which show how the Review and the 
Foundation are esteemed by its readers. We are permitted to 
reprint a few of these testimonials, thinking that they will confirm 
our readers in their own opinion of the magazine. Here is one from 
Washington from a Senator: 


“United States Senate, April 19, 1916. 


“T regard the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW as a very valuable maga- 
zine, especially for the Scandinavians in this country, and I do not know of any 
man in the Northwest who could be more valuable and effective in extending 
the circulation of the magazine than Dr. Granrud. He is a man of intellec- 
tuality, high culture, and ability, and deserves credit for being willing to under- 
take this task. 


Knute NELSON.” 
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No one appreciates the true American character of the Founda- 
tion’s propaganda better than the Honorable John Lind, formerly 
Governor of Minnesota and recently President Wilson’s special rep- 
resentative in Mexico: 


“My dear Professor Granrud: 

“IT am pleased to note that you are planning to devote some time to further- 
ing the work of the American-Scandinavian Foundation and the circulation of 
its magazine. 

“The Foundation, while of primary interest to those of Scandinavian birth 
or descent, is wholly American in the spirit and scope of its work. It does not 
seek to foster or perpetuate any foreign allegiance among the people of the 
United States; its sole aim is to afford the American public better acquaintance 
with the Scandinavian peoples. 

“The Scandinavian countries have furnished a large element of our popula- 
tion. The intercourse between these countries and our own is steadily growing, 
and it is well worth while that the public at large have more accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the Scandinavians, their industrial development, and their 
contribution to civilization in science, in literature, and in the arts. 

“T wish you success. Yours truly, 


JOHN LIND.” 


Another ex-Governor offers his aid in the good cause: 


“Professor John E. Granrud, 
Minneapolis. 
“My dear Sir: 

“My attention has been called to the interest you have taken in the AMER- 
ICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review. As I have watched with considerable interest 
the progress of this splendid publication I wish to congratulate both its readers 
and yourself upon your decision to assume the position of General Field Sec- 
retary. 

“This is an American publication calling attention to the Scandinavian art, 
saga, song, and literature, and will be a valuable addition to our culture as well 
as refinement. 

“T predict for you great success in your undertaking, and shall be glad to 
contribute thereto whenever and wherever possible. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. O. EBERHART.” 


President Vincent of the University of Minnesota is also a loyal 
reader: 


“I am a subscriber to the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review, which I read 
with much interest. It seems to me a most valuable periodical for all who are 
interested in the history, traditions, literature, and art of the Scandinavian 
countries. America gains from the contributions which come from the many 
countries that have added to our population. It seems to me important for 
citizens of Scandinavian origin to preserve all that is best in the culture which 
comes from the Northern countries. In doing this the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
Review will be of great service. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorGE E. VINCENT.” 
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Our file contains similar letters of good-will from Hon. Lauritz 
S. Swenson, former Minister to Denmark, Switzerland, and Norway; 
from Governor Burnquist of Minnesota; Professor Blegen of Augs- 
burg Seminary; President Nelson of Minnesota College; Dr. Kil- 
dahl, Vice-President of the United Church; President Brandt of 
Luther Seminary; and other equally representative men and women. 

“The Review is educational in the best sense,”’ writes Dr. Stub, 
President of the Norwegian Lutheran Synod, “‘and is helping to 
bring the very best for which the Scandinavian peoples stand, to 
the moulding of all these different peoples into one nation possess- 
ing the best qualities of each.’’ Dr. Dahl, President of the United 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, summarizes succinctly the artistic 
excellence of the magazine: “Each number of the REvirw is a gem. 
The paper, print, and illustrations are unexcelled. The REvirw 
belongs in a class by itself among magazines—it is different—truly 
first-class.” 

And before we leave this handful of letters, let us read one from 
another state which sums up the intrinsic literary impression that 
the Review makes upon those who have no Scandinavian 
affiliations. This letter is written by a reader of the Review in 


Rhode Island: 


“The American-Scandinavian Foundation: 

“Dear friends: 

“Of necessity I am sacrificing three dearly loved magazines this year, but I 
can’t give up the Review. It comes to me like a message of hope in these 
troublous times. 

“The poor old world has a chance as long as such people as the Scandina- 
vians live and dream and work upon it. Your magazine deals with realities— 
with the things that will endure forever. 

“This is an unbiased judgment, for all my ancestors have been New Eng- 
landers for ten generations. 


Mrs. E. P. B.” 





Editorial 


Our Our SHAKESPEARE NUMBER has been prepared at 
Shakespeare the suggestion of the New York City Shakespeare 
Number Tercentenary Celebration. Scandinavia has, in 

fact, many points of contact with the English dram- 
atist. The ‘‘Norweyan” invaders strike terror in the opening 
scenes of Macbeth. One of Shakespeare’s ablest critics, Dr. Georg 
Brandes, is a Dane. Shakespeare has given Denmark one of the 
Great Citizens of the world, a hero otherwise relegated to myth. 
It was from Belleforest’s French version that the Elizabethan drama 
derived the outlines of the figure of Hamlet, the Amleth whose 
legendary history was recorded in Latin by the Danish historian 
Saxo Grammaticus about 1200 a.p. In Saxo’s history Amleth is 
prince not in Sjaelland but in Jutland. The love story is there, the 
feigned madness, the voyage to England, other striking elements 
indeed not utilized by Shakespeare, but how intellectually crude 
compared to Shakespeare’s portrayal! The Saxo cycle of Hamlet 
criticism receives a new contribution in our SHAKESPEARE NUMBER 
from Professor Lawrence. Shakespeare graduated Hamlet and his 
court from primitive rural Jutland to the renaissance castle of Elsi- 
nore, now Kronborg. The Review celebrates Elsinore with a son- 
net by Dr. Egan and an essay by Mr. Moritzen. The other arti- 


cle, ““A Pound and a Half of Flesh,’’ belongs to the flotsam and jet- 
sam of Shakespeareana, a version of the Shylock story, curiously 
stranded in Iceland. 


Holberg and In his chapter on‘ Holberg and English Literature”’ 
Shakespeare Professor Campbell finds that in spite of Holberg’s 

two years at Oxford and London, he knew little of 
Shakespeare and was influenced less by him than by Ben Jonson. 
Probably Shakespeare was seen less often on the London stage in 1706 
and 1707 than two centuries later. In fact, performances of only 
two comedies in London are recorded during the time that Holberg 
was in England—The Tempest and The Taming of the Shrew. It is 
likely that Holberg saw the latter play, and that it influenced him 
in writing Jeppe of the Hill. For the induction of the Shrew con- 
tains the episode of Christopher Sly who was seized dead drunk by 
a gay hunting party and togged up in my lord’s bed, like Jeppe, 
richly dressed. While this story is found in the work of many other 
authors, Dr. Campbell points out three passages common only to 
Jeppe and Christopher. For example: “When Jeppe awakes, after 
his revel in luxury, to find himself lying in the barnyard, his first 
shout is: ‘Stewards, lackeys, one more glass of sack!’ Sly’s first 
remark when he awakes in the lord’s bed-chamber is: ‘For God’s 
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sake, a pot of small ale!’ and the first servant answers: ‘Will it 
please your lordship drink a cup of sack?’ These three incidents 
occur in other versions of the story than Shakespeare’s, yet it seems 
the most natural place for Holberg to have become acquainted with 
them. The Taming of the Shrew was performed twice while he was 
in England, the first time during July, 1706, when he was almost 
certainly in London. It is very likely, then, that Christopher Sly’s 
adventure may have suggested to him the idea of dramatizing a 
story that he already knew from Biedermann. Nowhere else is 
Shakespeare’s influence discernible.” 


Ibsen and Professor Schofield of Harvard permits us to re- 
Shakespeare cord a conversation he had with Ibsen in the lat- 

ter years of the Norwegian dramatist’s life. Ibsen 
appeared to be much impressed by what Dr. Schofield told him 
about Shakespeare’s still holding his own on the English stage. 
He had fancied that his plays were only read in schools as classics, 
but admitted that they were still vital. He said that he had never 
read Shakespeare in the original, but only in the Danish transla- 
tion, which, however, he deemed admirable. 


On the The Danish translation from which Ibsen knew his 
Danish Stage Shakespeare was no doubt that of Edvard Lembcke. 

An earlier translation was begun in 1807 by the 
tragedian, Peter Thun Foersom, from whom, with the poet-drama- 
tist, Oehlenschliger, came the incentive to introduce Shakespeare on 
the Danish stage. Foersom had become famous in Oehlenschliger 
roles when, toward the end of his life, he passed from these to Shake- 
speare. Oechlenschliger helped him bring pressure on the directors 
of the Royal Theatre and to secure in 1813 the production of the 
first Shakespeare play—appropriately Hamlet. Foersom filled the 
title role with a soulful interpretation of the melancholy Dane. 
Later he took the part of Edgar in King Lear. Since his time 
Shakespeare has been popular on the Danish stage, along with Den- 
mark’s own classics. Emil Poulsen is famous for his Shylock and 
other tragic roles, Mantzius and Olaf Poulsen for comedy parts. 
The writer remembers Olaf Poulsen as equally irresistible in Twelfth 
Night and Erasmus Montanus. 


Shakespeare When The Merchant of Venice a century ago was 
in Sweden first translated into Swedish, one journal berated 

the translator with his “lack of taste and percep- 
tion in troubling himself with translating it, still more in printing 
it, and most of all in wishing to have it played in the nineteenth 
century in Sweden.” For those who were trained to the taste of 
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French classicism, Shakespeare seemed a “literary barbarian.”’ His 
works were known to the Swedish stage only through effeminated 
French redactions. When the chief of the Royal Theatre proposed 
to introduce the English dramatist to Stockholm with a perform- 
ance of Hamlet, conservative literary opinion was outraged, and the 
attempt declared by one periodical to be “‘a kind of heroism.” 
Nevertheless, Hamlet was produced March 26, 1819, and its triumph 
declared by the same journal “‘the most sweeping a play in Sweden 
ever won.” A city accustomed to weep at the forced sentiment of 
French drama was amazed but breathless over this tearless tragedy 
of pure intellectual passion. 

Gradually the Stockholm actors became less timid about Shake- 
speare. His tragedies were played first: Othello in 1827, Macbeth in 
1838, Romeo and Juliet in 1845, and King Lear in 1847. In good 
time the comedies also came to the boards, even such a forgotten 
play as Love’s Labour’s Lost. Cymbeline and The Tempest, curiously, 
are still lacking in Swedish repertoire. As in Denmark, public in- 
terest has been stimulated by an admirable translation of Shake- 
speare’s dramas, by Hagberg, published about the middle of the last 
century. In general, Shakespeare enjoys a distinguished place on 
the Swedish stage, but not as preéminent a one as in Germany. 

Most of the observations above will be found in an essay entitled 
**Shakespeare in Sweden”’ by Georg Nordensvan in the April num- 
ber of Ord och Bild. It is one of the fruits of the Shakespeare Jubilee 
in Stockholm. The March issue of the same magazine contained a 
memorial essay by Per Hallstrém. And Dr. Henrik Schuck, Rektor 
of Uppsala University, whose youthful contribution to literary his- 
tory was a book on Shakespeare, offers the jubilee a new Shake- 
peare volume. 


The Friend- Such is the title of an illustrated article in The 
ship of Four Independent for May 15, describing the work of 
Neutrals The American-Scandinavian Foundation. The arti- 

cle emphasizes the public-spirited character of the 
Charter laid down by Niels Poulson designating the activities of the 
Foundation for two purposes: “(1) Cultivating closer relations be- 
tween the Scandinavian countries and the United States of America; 
and (2) Strengthening the friendly bonds between the American- 
Scandinavians.” The Independent comments on the earnestness with 
which the Trustees interpreted their duty. ‘‘The easiest process 
would have been to turn the whole income into stipends for Scandi- 
navian students wishing to study in America. They were unwill- 
ing, however, thus to minimize their responsibility. They conceived 
of the Foundation as a broad international opportunity. They 
answered the call for public service by creating an educational 
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bureau for information and publicity, and for lending moral sup- 
port to all forms of intellectual mtercourse. Without salary or 
other compensation, the fifteen Trustees have given unstintingly of 
their time and energy.”’ 

After commenting favorably upon the Review, the CLassics, 
and the Monocrapus, and the help which the Foundation’s small 
staff gives to a multitude of Scandinavian intellectual interests in 
this country, The Independent points out: “In spite of the expenses 
of maintaining an educational bureau and these various publica- 
tions, so well have the resources of the Foundation been husbanded 
that about one-third (now nearly one-half) of the annual income 
can be devoted to scholarships for traveling students.” 


The New As other spheres of work become more nearly self- 
Fellowships supporting, the Trustees hope that continually 

greater sums from year to year will be released for 
scholarships. Stipends amounting to seven thousand dollars for the 
ensuing academic year were awarded, as usual, by the Trustees of 
the Foundation at their regular meeting the first Saturday in May. 
The Trustees meet three times annually; in November for the dis- 
cussion of policies; in January for the election of officers; in May 
to draw up the budget. A list of the Fellows, Scholars, and other 
beneficiaries is printed on another page. A glance at the roll of 
Fellows coming from Scandinavia will impress one with the inten- 
sive nature of the subjects that they wish to study in America. 
The two Danish Fellows offer an amusing coincidence. Both are 
coming to study diseases, one the diseases of the heart, the other 
the ailments of plants. One of the Swedish Fellows will make an- 
other organic study. His specialty is the sounds of English speech; 
he will investigate—preferably at Yale University—the phonology 
of Chaucer. We must be frank to confess that, in general, the Scan- 
dinavian students sent to this country under the auspices of the Foun- 
dation have made a better showing, and printed more results, than 
the Americans who have gone to Scandinavia. This may be due to 
several causes: the stipends for Americans are smaller, the language 
presents an obstacle to the prospective applicant, the scholarships 
are not so thoroughly heralded in our larger community as they are 
abroad. Or is our learning in general not so thorough-going? In 
selecting the four American Scholars this year, the Committee on 
Applications chose from a nation-wide field of applicants those 
men—representing descendants of four nationalities—whom they 
thought would derive the most pronounced benefit from study 
abroad. Other things being equal they favored younger rather than 
older men. It is hoped that the Advisory Committees in Scandinavia 
will tend also to select younger candidates, men and women, whose 
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impressions of study here will be more vivid and enduring than is 
sometimes the case with older men whose ideas have become more 


fixed. 


The Scandi- The Publication Committee announced that, fol- 
navian Classics lowing the precedent of the last two years, two 
new volumes of the SCANDINAVIAN Cuassics will 

appear in the autumn. The “twins” this year will both be repre- 
sentative of Iceland, but separated by near seven centuries of time. 
The Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson, translated by Dr. Brodeur of 
Harvard, is an example of the highest development of medieval 
Icelandic prose. It is the first complete English translation of the 
Gylfaginning and the Skdldskaparmdl. The companion volume, 
Modern Icelandic Plays, is significant of the renaissance of Icelandic 
literature going on at the present day. The book consists of two 
dramas by Johan Sigurjénsson: his masterpiece, the tragedy Bjerg- 
Eyvind, written only five years ago, and his domestic drama, The 
Hraun Farm. The translation is made by Mrs. Schanche of Phila- 
delphia. The Cuassics are being slowly but surely recognized by 
libraries and critics the world over as something distinctive and 
beautiful, not only in conception but in execution. We say “slowly,” 
because the average reader does not immediately appreciate the 
exquisite care with which the books are edited, the manuscripts 
revised and revised again; nor the expert artisanship that goes into 
printing done by hand by men trained in the spirit of the renais- 
sance. A book twice as large and impressive as one of these small 
Cuassics can be produced for half the cost. This is no doubt realized 
by the Stockholm critic, August Brunius, writing about the CLassics 
in Svenska Dagbladet: ‘The series is, in its dignified simplicity, a 
beautiful testimony to a literary solicitude which we hitherto have 
not been accustomed to associate with modern American culture 
. an undertaking which is not in the least forced, but just well 


Need of For lack of funds no provision was made in the budget 
Funds for a MonoeraPH this next year. This is regarded by 

the Publication Committee as particularly unfortunate, 
as two or three books for this series are in preparation, and Pro- 
fessor Larson’s translation of The King’s Mirror is ready for the 
press. The net cost of a MonocrapH is about fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. This fact should be impressed upon any Associates who may 
labor under the idea that the Foundation has unlimited funds, and 
criticise the Trustees for not doing this, that, and the other. A great 
deal of the present endowment is still tied up in unimproved real 
estate which calls for annual taxes of between two and three thousand 
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dollars. Here is a splendid opportunity for some Associate who has 
the means and the spirit to come forward and donate funds for a 
MonoeraPu this year. Would that this whole valuable series might 
be endowed so that we could have a book every year to accompany 
the two Cuassics! 


Other The Trustees at the May meeting also went on record as 
Plans endorsing a plan to establish lectures on Scandinavian 

subjects under its auspices, provided the necessary funds 
and proper lecturers be secured. The Secretary stated that he had 
half promises from interested parties that, if realized, would ensure 
the establishment of at least two lectures a year in New York, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis. The Publication Committee also an- 
nounced that it had under advisement a plan for publishing a pam- 
phlet on American citizenship, printed in the Scandinavian languages 
and for free distribution. And further the Board approved the sug- 
gestion of organizing study classes for Scandinavian immigrants 
providing free instruction in the English language and American his- 
tory, as early as funds can be raised, and the staff was authorized 
to encourage activities toward good citizenship. None of these 
projects necessarily can be realized until the endowment is in- 
creased. 


Swedish Art The Swedish Art Exhibition continues its triumphal 


Exhibition progress. In Philadelphia six paintings were sold: 

John Bauer, “Little Tuvstarr by the Forest Pool’’; 
Oskar Bergman, “Thaw”, “Cliff and Snow”; Fjaestad, “Pool in 
Winter”; A. Wrangel, “Old Man”; A. Boberg, “Fog in the Har- 
bor”; also a print by Fyjaestad. In Boston one bronze, Lund- 
berg’s “The Wave and the Shore.” The other cities to be 
visited during the year are Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago, Minneap- 
olis, St. Louis, Indianapolis, and Toledo. There are invitations from 
other cities which, if accepted, would keep the Exhibition in America 
through 1917. The public spirit of Mr. William Henry Fox, Director 
of the Brooklyn Museum, in arranging the Exhibition, was formally 
recognized by the Trustees of The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion at their May meeting in the following minute: “Be it re- 
solved that the Trustees of the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
express their gratification over the work of Mr. William Henry 
Fox, Director of the Brooklyn Museum, in organizing the circuit of 
the Swedish Exhibition in American cities during 1916, now publicly 
recognized as a distinctive contribution to the understanding of 
Swedish art and culture in America.” The Trustees also voted a 
small appropriation of one hundred dollars toward the expenses of 
the Exhibition. 
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Fifty Years All American conservationists would have gladly 
on the Heath united in congratulating the Danish Heath Society 

on the celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, March 
28. The reclaiming of the heath is one of Denmark’s chief monu- 
ments to nineteenth century civilization. The Danish Heath Society 
has given America and all nations where the problem of reclaiming 
the waste of centuries presents itself a noble example in that great 
hero of the moor, who, without firing a gun, won for Denmark more 
land than his nation lost on the battlefield to the Prussians. Colonel 
Dalgas is dead, but his spirit lives triumphant on the heath, where 
stately forests of spruce and well-tilled fields mark the end of the 
beautiful, but desolate moorland. Not a Danish school-boy but 
knows the history of the Heath Society. Not a district in the whole 
land that has not been visited by its experts, and profited by experi- 
ments in intensive scientific cultivation. The writer of these lines, 
who has been the guest of the Society on one of its annual pilgrim- 
ages, following through the dust of the long caravan of coaches, to 
see the wonders of reclamation and feel the quiet triumph of patient 
patriotism, proposes to the officers of the Society and the successors 
of Dalgas a heartfelt Skaal! 


A State American college presidents are more and more called 

Creed upon to interpret community ideals and to place the 
stamp of their judgment upon public questions. North 

Dakota has its “State Creed,’ framed by President McVey: 

We believe in North Dakota, in the beauty of her Skies, and 
in the glory of her Prairies. 

We believe in the people of North Dakota, in their Strength of 
Body and Mind, and in their Desire to establish a Great Common- 
wealth wherein the things that count for Human Welfare shall be 
first. 

We believe in Government and Order, in the observance of the 
Law and in the Ability of our people to conduct their Affairs in the 
Ways of Wisdom when guided by the Divine Author. 

We believe that here is a Place to work, where our Sons and 
Daughters may establish Homes of their own and make their Con- 
tribution to the General Wealth and Happiness. 

We pledge to those seeking new Homes the Hand of Hospitality 
and extend to them a Welcome to our Commonwealth where they 
may find Peace and Happiness. 

We pledge that the Freedom our Fathers won here and else- 
where shall continue as the Heritage of our Children. 

We, as a People, because of Growing Intelligence and Nobler 
Outlook, hope to render a Larger Service to the State and Nation. 
















































































































































Current Events 


Denmark 


q@ Dr. G. F. Hagerup, who for ten years has been Norwegian minis- 
ter to Denmark, has been appointed instead ambassador to Sweden. 
Governor J. Irgens, formerly foreign minister, has been named in 
his place as minister to Denmark. Dr. Hagerup’s place as dean of 
the diplomatic corps will now be filled by the American minister, 
Dr. Egan. @ Mr. Christopher Hage has entered the Danish Gov- 
ernment as minister of commerce. Mr. Hage, who was formerly very 
active in politics and at one time a member of the Government, has 
for the last ten years been engrossed with large business interests, 
including the establishment of the Poulsen wireless system in Eng- 
land and America. @ Another change in the composition of the 
Government has come about through the division of the so-called 
Kultusministerium into two departments, namely of church and 
education. The new church minister is Pastor Th. Povlsen. This 
step is regarded in church circles as an attempt of the Radical Zahle 
ministry to oust the religious influences from the schools. Their 
distrust is increased by the liberal opinions of the new church min- 
ister and by his outspoken championship of Pastor Arboe Rasmus- 
sen, whose case has recently been decided by the Supreme Court 
of Denmark in his favor. This famous case, which has been hang- 
ing fire for years and has already been passed upon by two lower 
courts, grew out of the unorthodox views of Pastor Arboe Rasmus- 
sen and the consequent refusal of the bishops to recognize him as 
a pastor in the Folk Church. The Supreme Court has now declared 
that he may preach in the Folk Church, while it does not pass upon 
the correctness of his opinions. @ The official counting of Den- 
mark’s livestock completed in February showed a reduction of less 
than five per cent. The greatest loss has been in horned cattle, 
but it is claimed that the quality of milch cows is improved through 
the weeding out of inferior stock. The loss is amply compensated 
by the large sums that have been brought into the country. @{ Sta- 
tistics published on April 25 put the loss of the Danish merchant 
marine during the war at forty-three ships with a total tonnage of 
35,903 and carrying an insurance of 11,590,932 kroner. Thirty-five 
of these were destroyed by torpedoes or mines, while only eight were 
lost from ordinary accidents. @ An agreement has been signed with 
the French Government similar to that entered into with Great 
Britain last November, by which the Industrial Council and the 
Merchants’ Guild guarantee that goods shipped in their care will 
not be reexported except to the Allies and certain neutrals. 
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Sweden 


@ Foreign Minister Wallenberg, in his statement to both houses of 
the Riksdag, on May 17, admitted that the country had been on 
the verge of war, but added that the crisis was definitely passed. 
The declaration came in answer to a demand from Professor Steffen, 
acting as spokesman for the Activists, that the Government should 
explain what steps were being taken with regard to the Russian 
fortifications on the Aland islands. According to the North Sea- 
Baltic agreement of 1908, to which Great Britain and France are 
also signatories, Russia is bound to erect none but temporary forti- 
fications on the islands, which command the approaches to Stock- 
holm. Professor Steffen declared that this promise is being violated, 
that rocks are being blasted, positions reinforced with concrete, 
heavy artillery mounted, and troops massed on the islands. The 
foreign minister explained that the Government had received bind- 
ing assurances from Russia that the fortifications were intended 
only as a temporary protective measure against Germany, while 
Great Britain had also, he said, added her guarantee that they would 
be removed after the war. @ Great relief was felt in Sweden at. 
the declaration of the Government which was followed by formal 
expressions of confidence from the various groups in the Riksdag. 
The cabinet crisis which the Activists had tried to precipitate was 
thus avoided. While the Conservatives have repudiated the extreme 
Activists, the Social-Democrats have been purging themselves of the 
Anti-Militarist element within their ranks, and the moderate forces 
in all three parties have been allying themselves in support of the 
Government. @ Judgment for high treason has been pronounced 
against the three Young-Socialist editors for publishing reports of 
the congress held on March 18, from which the police were excluded, 
and at which a strike against military service was advocated. Z. 
Héglund, member of the Riksdag and editor of Stormklockan, was 
sentenced to three years of hard labor; I. Oljelund, editor of Brand, 
to one year and a half; and E. Hedén, assistant editor of Social- 
Demokraten (whose name was first given incorrectly in the despatches 
as Hedon), to one year. @ The party organization of the Social- 
Democrats issued a manifesto of warning against the congress before 
it was held, and subsequent attempts of the fifteen Young-Socialist 
Riksdag men to come back into the fold have been summarily re- 
jected. @ The noted Swedish mathematician, Professor Gustaf 
Mittag-Leffler and his wife, on the professor’s seventieth birth- 
day, published the fact that they had willed their entire property, 
amounting it is said to more than a million, to a foundation to 
promote the study of pure mathematies. It is to benefit scientists 
of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland. 


| 
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Norway 


@ In Norway, as in Denmark, contracts affecting many thousands 
of workers have expired this spring, and this together with the high 
cost of living has led to threats of a labor war of dimensions never 
before seen in the North. It is likely that the situation may hasten 
legislation for compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, to which 
the present Radical Government is committed. @ A syndicate of 
Norwegian business men has been formed to purchase coal fields in 
Spitzbergen. It will take over the American rights at Advent Bay 
and those of the former Norwegian companies at Green Harbor. 
The syndicate has a capital of three million kroner, and stock will 
be issued to the amount of ten million kroner. Work will begin 
this summer and will be fully under way by 1917. The coal is of 
excellent quality, and the field acquired is capable of producing 
200,000 tons per year. While this is only a fraction of the amount 
required by the whole country, it will furnish the northern districts 
with cheaper coal than before. Moreover, it will make it possible 
to store a reserve supply for emergencies. @ Roald Amundsen 
announces that he intends to start for the North Pole in 1917. As 
the good ship Fram was found unseaworthy, he has contracted with 
Chr. Jensen for the building of another boat following the same general 
lines, that is very broad in proportion to the length, but lying even 
higher in the water than the Fram. It will be constructed of oak 
and greenheart and be of about three hundred tons. Captain 
Amundsen will man the ship as far as possible with his old crew. 
He will be supplied with provisions for six years and will take dogs 
and sledges, but neither wireless nor flying-machine. The start 
will be made from the Siberian coast instead of going through the 
Behring strait as first planned. @ Gina Krog, who died on April 
14, was the first woman in Norway to be buried at the expense of the 
state. Her history is probably unique in that she first raised the 
demand for woman suffrage in her country and she lived to see her 
demands fully satisfied. A few days before her death, a constitu- 
tional amendment was passed with ninety-one against fourteen votes 
giving women the right to be members of the Government, and thus 
removing from them the last political disability. @ The Society 
for the Restriction of Emigration has recently been reorganized 
under the name New Soil, thus giving recognition to the fact that 
the only rational means of stopping emigration is to provide oppor- 
tunities at home for land ownership and gainful occupations. @ Rev. 
Peter Hanson Hognestad has been ordained bishop of Bergen. He 
preached his first sermon as a bishop in the landsmaal. An appro- 
priation for landsmaal courses for clergymen has recently been granted 
by the Storting. 
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Books 


Lreonarpo DA VINCI: THE ARTIST AND THE Man. By Osvald Sirén. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1916. xviii and 235 pages. Profusely 
illustrated. 

In Sweden as in Norway the great Italian Leonardo has, during the last 
decade, occupied the attention of students. No more ambitious art critique 
has been published by any Norwegian than the recent one by Jens Thiis, Direc- 
tor of the National Art Gallery in Christiania. It may be said to be, in certain 
respects, more satisfactory than the volumes of the Frenchman, Muntz, which 
were long regarded as the last word on the subject. Now another masterly 
work comes out of Scandinavia, though published by Yale University, where 
its author, Professor Osvald Sirén, of Stockholm, has been lecturing. 

Sirén has long been familiar to us not only through his studies of the Italian 
school of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but also through his books 
on the arts of Sweden. He handles his subject with German thoroughness. 
He follows the development of his hero’s artistic genius in an age of geniuses, 
through his apprenticeship and later career, discussing his scientific ideas, his 
influence in the field of literature, his religious belief and moral principles. 
The argument is clarified by the beautiful reproductions of drawings or paint- 
ings that interleaf every few pages. In examining any special work of art, 
the author reviews not only the picture or statue in question, but all the various 
studies, preliminary drawings or suggestions that led to it, whether found at 
Windsor, in the Louvre, the Uffizi, or at the Hermitage, thus making the reader 
live with the artist in the atelier through the stages that brought him to the 
final creation of his genius. We see something of how this pioneer of the High 
Renaissance became the first to achieve that complete mastery of form and 
technique which admitted of a new freedom of handling, a new truth to nature 
and life. With these remarkable sketches before us, and with the Florence 
and Milan of Leonardo’s day conjured up to surround them, the well-known 
masterpieces win that deeper affection which springs from intimate knowledge. 

Furthermore, the author brings out in striking manner the almost unbe- 
lievable versatility of Leonardo. Like Michael Angelo, Benvenuto Cellini, 
and others of the great Renaissance masters, he was a many-sided genius. 
Painting, sculpture, architecture, problems in engineering and mechanics, 
anatomy and optics, he might be said to master them all. 

Professor Sirén realizes that great limitations are imposed upon any student 
of Leonardo, not only because much of what he produced is now inaccessible, 
but also because no small portion of what he actually finished has met with 
adverse fortune at the hands of time, as the “Last Supper” and the “Battle 
of the Standard.” Sirén takes what is available and, after weighing it in a 
careful balance, he discards the trivial or controversial and gives us the essen- 
tials. The book is not only a remarkable contribution to art criticism in Sweden 
today, but an enrichment of the world of art everywhere.—Joun A. GADE. 


“The Birch and the Star and Other Stories” is one of the series for children 
edited by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen and published by Row, Peterson & Com- 
pany in Chicago. It contains, besides the story mentioned in the title, another 
old favorite by Topelius, “Bikku Matti” and the delightful little tales of ‘ ‘Viggo 
and Beate” by Jérgen Moe. It is charmingly bound and illustrated in color 
by F.:derick V. Poole. 
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THE BOOK YEAR IN THE NORTH * 
By ARNE KILpDAL 


The great bulk of Scandinavian publishing is done just before Christmas 
every year, and the season of 1915 was a comparatively rich one. 

Of the Norwegian authors now living, Knut Hamsun is the most noted. His 
works have been brought out in Norway in a collected edition, and translations 
have found their way to the reading public of a number of foreign countries. 
Especially in Russia his popularity is strong, being almost on a level with that 
of the great Russian novelists. Some of his works have been translated into 
English and published in American editions, but they have apparently failed 
to get the same strong hold on the readers that they did in his own country. 
This may be due to the mysticism, the reflective, contemplative spirit, and the 
lack of plot in Hamsun’s novels. These qualities characterize, also, in a way, 
the excellent new book, Segelfoss By (Segelfoss Village), which he brought out 
last Christmas. The calm and quiet description of life and people in the small 
village up in the North totally lacks exciting plot, but it is full of reflections on 
human nature and the vicissitudes of life. Its strongest point, however, is the 
striking delineation of character. Hamsun knows the persons he is presenting, 
and his characters are types that will be remembered after the last leaf of the 
book has been turned. His style is excellent, and has never been better exem- 
plified than in this last work. 

Of the many talented young authors of Norway during recent years, none 
has better fulfilled expectations than Johan Falkberget. His last novel, Lisbet 
paa Jarnfjeld (Lisbeth on Jarnfjeld), is a remarkably strong work, full of life, 
intensity, and mystery, and written in powerful, rather abrupt language. The 
poet portrays with striking realism the desolate life of the people living on the 
highlands of his country, and the rigid, almost frosty and brutal, qualities which 
the gloomy environments are apt to develop in them. The heroine, Lisbeth, is 
a strong and self-centered woman, for the rest of her life suffering for the mis- 
take she made when she married a man from the valley, who was of an entirely 
different nature from herself, and not able to understand her real self, instead 
of waiting for the young clergyman, who was of her own clan and long ago had 
won her love. With keen psychological insight, the characters of Lisbeth, her 
husband, and her children are delineated, and the slight touch of an unhealthy 
religious atmosphere around the descriptions of life on the highlands adds to 
the ghastliness of the catastrophes of the book. Lisbeth on Jarnfjeld is a very 
promising work and the development of its author should be watched with keen 
anterest. 

It is a curious coincidence that a number of the most noteworthy Norwegian 
authors treat of religious phenomena in their new books, and particularly of 
the exaggerations of religious zeal which still characterize the spiritual life of 
a considerable portion of the less educated class of the people. Of these novels 
on religious topics, Broremand (Little Brother), by Johan Fredrik Vinsnes, 
dleserves special attention. It is a serious book, full of understanding of what 
is essential and most valuable in the Christian faith. 

Of the Norwegian non-fiction should be noted Hvor Sydlyset Flammer (Where 
the Southern Light Blazes), a well-written account of Scott’s South Polar expe- 
dition, by Tryggve Gran, who himself was one of the participants of the expedi- 
tion, being the only foreigner connected with the great tragedy. A professor 
of literature at the University of Christiania, Gerhard Gran, has issued an inter- 
esting survey of intellectual life in Norway during the last hundred years, 
Norsk Aandsliv i Hundrede Aar (Norwegian Cultura’ Life During a Hundred 
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Years), and the critic, Carl Nerup, has issued a selection of letters from the 
renowned novelist, Jonas Lie, Jonas Lie og Hans Samtidige (Jonas Lie and His 
Contemporaries). A rather superficial, but well-written book, which created some 
kind of a sensation, is S$. C. Hammer’s critical biography of the Kaiser (Wil- 
helm II). 

Among Danish fiction writers, Henrik Pontoppidan, for a good many years 
has been of the foremost. His new book, Enslevs Déd (Enslev’s Death), is the 
fourth of a series, having as a common aim the characterization of the Danish 
nation at the beginning of the twentieth century. Pontoppidan takes a gloomy 
view of the situation, and maintains very strongly that the liberty of a nation, 
like the liberty of the mind, cannot be inherited, but has to be acquired anew 
by each generation and each individual. He warns against various reactionary 
tendencies prevailing in the life of our day in many of its aspects, and his social- 
political novel is intended as a vigorous blow in behalf of the high ideals which 
in former days carried the nation through many dangers. The author intro- 
duces a formidable array of characters in his new work, and he understands 
how to delineate each in a few words. The development of the story is rich 
in stirring events, and the author’s keen wit may at times prove refreshing, at 
times repulsive. But, whatever happens, neither the developments of the 
story nor his meditations are tedious. 

Other noteworthy Danish novels are Livets Strand (The Shore of Life), by 
the young Icelandic author, Gunnar Gunnarsson, who had a great success a 
couple of years ago with his beautiful little book Guest, the One-Eyed; Olivia 
Marianne, by the renowned writer and thinker, Johannes V. Jensen; Jorden 
(The Earth), by his sister, Thit Jensen, and a collection of short stories, Jyder 
(Jutlanders), by Jacob Knudsen. Of the Danish non-fiction, Johannes V. 
Jensen’s Introduktionen til Vor Tidsalder (The Introduction to Our Age) deserves 
special on revealing strong intellect, original thought, and clear liter- 
ary style. 

The Swedish fiction of 1915 has no single work protruding above the fair 
medium. Selma Lagerléf issued no new novel, but a collection of short stories, 
sketches, essays, and articles, under the common title, Troll och Ménniskor 
(Trolls and Men). Admirers of Miss Lagerlof will find many of her best and 
most charming qualities as a writer represented in this new book. More inter- 
esting is the Swedish non-fiction of the season. Sweden owns a considerable 
number of critical essayists and historians who deal with cultural problems of 
our age, or take their subjects from events and characters belonging to remote 
epochs of history. An excellent series that should be noted is Bonnier’s classical 
library, which so far has brought translations of Plato, Emerson, Fichte, Pet- 
rarch, Montesquieu, and others. They are translated by Sweden’s first authors, 
and are very inexpensive. A number of high-class collections of literary essays 
and monographs have been published in Sweden during the last years, but in 
interest these are probably overshadowed by two other works of non-fiction 
which recently appeared, Folklynnen (The Tempers of Nations), by Carl G. 
Laurin, and Kriget mot Ryssland (The War Against Russia), by Sven Hedin 

Laurin’s work is a collection of essays on the race problem. He portrays 
in a convincing manner the chief characteristics and peculiarities of each nation, 
and in an extremely entertaining chapter deals with one nation’s impressions of 
another. One of the most important essays treats of the Swedish national 
instincts and various problems related thereto—for instance, the question of 
emigration. The author is not afraid of making definite statements, but he 
always gives. strong reasons to confirm them. The well-known traveler, Sven 
Hedin, never attempted to conceal his strong German sympathies in the war. 
As the guest of the German Government, he visited the army on the west front, 
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and wrote a weighty volume on what he had seen and experienced, Fran Fron- 
ten i Vaster (From the Front in the West). Some months later he went to the 
front in the East, and the bulky work which he recently published on his experi- 
ences there, Kriget mot Ryssland (The War Against Russia), is full of excite- 
ment and sensation, written in a vivid and picturesque style and marked with 
the author’s keen faculty of observation and description. This work certainly 
is no just and unbalanced summary of rights and wrongs, faults and virtues, but 
it is a powerful human document of actions and sufferings during the worst 
crisis that humanity has passed through. The great sensation in Swedish lyrics 
is the publication of a new volume of poems by Verner von Heidenstam. A 
number of years has passed since this author’s last lyrical collection came out, and 
the new volume has met with great enthusiasm in Sweden. In spite of a certain 
degree of monotony in the selection of pictures, it must also be admitted that 
Heidenstam’s poems possess many charming qualities; they have a musical 
rhythm, a soft, melancholy touch, a manly though resigned view of life, and 
the best ones are filled with the lonely individual’s reflective intellectualism. 


The Magazines 


Indications that the eyes of American business men are turning toward 
Scandinavia may be found in such articles as “Sweden as a Field for Foreign 
Trade,” by N. M. Hokanson, in The Financier, New York, for March 4, and 
“Picturesque and Hospitable Norway Invites American Travel for Pleasure 
and Increased Trade,” in Chicago Commerce for March 31, with illustrations 
from photographs by Wilse, of Christiania. 


The “Spring Educational Number” of The Nation (May 4) performs a 
scientific service for Scandinavian text-books by summing up the recent pro- 
duction of Swedish and Norwegian text-books and grammars with just praise 
and fearless criticism. 


In Case and Comment for April, 1916, Mr. Axel Teisen of Philadelphia 
has an article on “Modern Law.” He also contributes an extensive discussion 
to the department of Comparative Law in the April number of The American 
Bar Association Journal. 


Danish Porcelains by “The Particular Person” appeared in the Magazine 
Edition of the New York Evening Post of May 6th. 


The United States Department of Agriculture in a recent bulletin gave 
official recognition of the value of the work of the Swedish Chamber of Com- 
merce of America. 


Errata: March-April Number of the Review, page 112. The former name 
of S.S. Stockholm should read Potsdam. 
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Brief Notes 


The Fourth Annual Report (1915) of The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion is now published. It has been sent to all Sustaining Associates, and will 
be mailed free on application to other Associates who apply. 


“The Science of Nations” is the title of a course of lectures arranged in 
New York during the winter of 1915-1916 by the Women’s Conference of the 
Society for Ethical Culture. England, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, and 
Scandinavia were treated in three lectures each, the first on history, the second 
on literature, the third on art, chiefly by college professors. The lecture on 
Scandinavian Literature was given by Professor Arthur Hubbell Palmer, of 
Yale, those on History and Art by Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, Secretary of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation. The Secretary has also lectured 
recently at the University of Pennsylvania, before the Colonial Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Swedish Colonial Society, and the American-Scandinavian 
Society in New York. 


Christine Nilsson, the renowned Swedish singer, will be presented with a 
medal by admirers and friends in Stockholm on her seventy-fourth birthday, 
the 20th of August next. Subscriptions for copies of this medal in silver and 
bronze will be received by J. de Lagerberg, member of the Swedish and Amer- 
ican Numismatic Societies, 70 Park Avenue, Passaic, New Jersey, until July Ist. 


The great Easter music festival at Lindsborg, Kansas, “Messiah Week,” 
brought as usual its thousands of pilgrims to the little Kansas town. The 
features this year were the New York Philharmonic Orchestra and Madame 
Schumann-Heinck. 


The Twenty-fifth Year-Book of the State Bank of Chicago is a valuable 
record of Scandinavian banking in the United States, showing a growth of 
resources from half a million in 1891 to thirty-two million in 1916. 


Mme. Marie Sundelius, the Boston soprano, whose voice won her a great 
ovation at the Third Scandinavian Concert of the American-Scandinavian 
Society in Carnegie Hall in March, has been engaged by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for next season. It is understood that she will be heard in 
such roles as Micaela, Musetta, and Nedda. 


Mr. J: Nilsen Laurvik, the Norwegian-American art critic, who was so 
prominently associated with the Panama Exposition, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the new art gallery in San Francisco. The museum will be housed in 
one of the Exposition buildings, the Palace of Fine Arts. Mr. Laurvik has 
been a favorite contributor to THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW, which 
will soon publish another essay from his spirited pen. 


At the University of California, on April 24, Dr. C. Wharton Stork lectured 
on Fréding’s Life and Poetry under the auspices of the University and the 
recently organized Scandinavian Club. Dr. Stork has delivered other lectures 
on Fréding. 





